


Refresh the appearance 
of your garden with 


New EVERGREENS! 


Interesting FREE bulletin telis how 
























to transplant easily and safely... 


Wauen you get the urge 
to freshen up the general appearance 
of your garden, try shifting the loca- 
tion of your evergreens. Move out 
those that have overgrown their loca- 
tion,—those that have become large 
and frowsy,...and in their place, sub- 
stitute the small and neat. New ever- 
greens in a garden are as stimulating 
as new hats in a wardrobe or new 
recipes in a kitchen. 


August is the best month for trans- 
planting evergreens and when PIC 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss is mixed 
with the soil and a few simple rules 
are followed, there’s no reason why 
your transplanting should not be a 
big success. 


Before you do any transplanting, send 
for a Free copy of our bulletin on 
“Transplanting”. It tells what to do 
and what not to do to assure success. 
Mail the coupon below for your copy. 


RIC Pes PEAT MOSS 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me Free copy of your new bulletin on 
““Successful Transplanting.” FG-8 
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Wildfloners 


and Ferns 


CAN GIVE YOUR GARDEN AN 
UNUSUAL AND CHARMING 


ersonal ity 


“GROWN IN VERMONT .. . IT’S HARDY” 











most 





SPECIALTIES 
THIS FALL 


CLIMBING MONKSHOOD 
(Aconitum uncinatum) Slate 
blue. July. Partial shade in 
rich garden soil. 5-7’. 50¢ 
each, $2.00 per 12 and $15.00 
per 100. 


FRINGED GENTIAN (Gen- 
tiana crinita) Again this year 
we have probably the world’s 
largest supply of Fringed Gen- 
tian—all pot grown plants. If 
planted in moist soil that is 
not acid and blossoms pro- 
tected from frost, the Fringed 
Gentian will seed freely. Our 
strong nursery grown plants 
will help restore this loveliest 
of wild flowers to places where 
it has been exterminated. 50¢ 
each, $5.00 per 12 and $35.00 
per 100. 


LEMON GLOBEFLOWER 
(Trollius laxa) Soft luminous 
yellow cups. A most lovely and 
delicate shade. Extremely rare 
globeflower native to the east. 
50¢ each, $5.00 per 12. 


PIONEERING WITH 
WILDFLOWERS... 


Is now in the second edition, containing addi- 
tional text and illustrations, actually 131 
of text and 108 photographic portraits o 
interesting and most beautiful 
plants. This remarkable book, written by 
Mr. Aiken, is certainly - 

Companion and Textbook of Thousands of 
Wildflower Lovers,’’ so accurately and under- 
standingly does it tell the story of 
interesting plants. 


native 


ving to be “ 


The price is $2.00 postpaid. 


Collection No. 1 
Ferns for a Shady Place 


OO eee eee oe 
fA ee 
6 Evergreen Wood ........ .88 
© CRG ddscskecicace.s BEE 
a ne 
30 Ferns with a value of $4.26 
Collection Price ...... $3.25 


Collection No. 2 


Ferns for a Shady 
Rock Garden 


6 Ebony Spleenwort ....... $1.00 
6 Maidenhair Spleenwort... 1.25 
6 Walking Ferns .......... 1.00 
6 Polypody ap aceebatacele 75 
24 Ferns with a value of $4.00 
Collection Price ...... $2.95 


Collection No. 3 


Wildflowers and Ferns for 
Planting in the Sun 


SO See ce 
6 Wild Indigo .......<... 10 
6 Spike Gayfeather .......  .75 
6 Meadow Lily............. .88 
12 New England Asters..... 1.50 
12 Hay Scented Ferns....... 1.25 
32 Goesich. Fees. ......5..5 240 
60 Plants with a value of $8.13 
ColJection Price ...... $6.00 


ages 
the 


these 
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Collection No. 4 


The Woodland Collection 
Ideal For y wie f A Woods To 


Its Origin Beauty 
24 Jack-in-the-Pulpit ...... $3.00 
50 Dutchman’s-breeches .... 5.00 
50 Blue Phlox............. 6.00 
100 Mertensia .............. 8.00 
SO Biwodroct .............5 $00 
BG ED censasavicsecse Sa 
100 Snow Trillium .......... 7.00 
50 Sweet White Violet .... 5.00 
12 White Baneberry ....... 2.00 
52 SOE | nine ccces EB 
12 Early Meadowrue ...... 1.75 
24 Snow Thoroughwort..... 3.00 
CR. — ee 
50 Springbeauty ........... 3.50 
SO TORE sc ccscscccccsss S88 
12 Maidenhair Ferns........ 1.75 
eS | err ae 
12 Hayscented Fern ........ 1.25 
12 Cinnamon Fern ......... 2.00 
24 Christmas Fern ......... 3.00 
24 Evergreen Woodfern . 3.50 


716 Plants with a value of $74.50 


Collection Price ...... $60.00 
Half Collection ....... $35.00 
Our complete Wildflower 


folder for 1938 is being 
printed. We hope you will ask 
for your copy. Our general 
catalog also will be sent you 
on request. 
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Falk Studio 


Introducing ...... EDITOR FRESE 


AUL F. FRESE, our new Editor, comes to FLOWER GROWER 

from Better Homes and Gardens where he has been Associate 

Editor and Director of the Garden Department, and prior 
to that, from the Editorial staff of Horticulture. Mr. Frese has had 
first-hand horticultural training with leading nurseries and holds 
membership in important flower societies. 


Under the Editorial direction of Paul Frese, FLowrrR Grower will 
continue to give a friendly, helping hand to the home gardener. 
There will be no change in the publishing policy of the magazine. 
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HEN you get a firm handshake 

W and a warm smile in a strange 

place, doesn’t it gladden your 
heart and make you feel at home? 

That’s the way I felt a few weeks ago 
when I met, face to face for the first 
time, a number of readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER and plantsmen who are 
known to everyone through the advertis- 
ing columns. All of them were encour- 
aging; they all told how helpful the 
magazine has been to them. 

Their loyalty has made it easier for me 
to continue the job, so well done before, 
of helping home gardeners grow better 
flowers and have fine gardens by giving 
them timely and practical advice in this 
magazine. 


HAVE learned through one of the mid- 

west Gladiolus societies that a campaign 
is being waged to make the Gladiolus 
the national flower. Arguments offered in 
favor of this plan center around the fact 
that this flower can easily be grown in 
every state in the union. 

It is common knowledge, of course, 
that the states have selected state flowers. 
Many people, in fact, may remember pre- 
vious campaigns in schools and magazines 
to select a national flower emblem. 

The first candidate, so far as I ean 
discover, was the Mayflower, which was 
eulogized in 1887 in a poem, “The Na- 
tional Flower or Valley Forge Arbutus,” 
by Margaret B. Harvey. Champions of 
other flowers immediately came forward 
with their favorites and soon the Pansy, 
Indian Corn, Pondlily, Larkspur, native 
Aster, and the Sunflower were in the 
running. 

One of the most interesting contests 
between flowers ran at the time of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 
when it was proposed by the Pansy So- 
ciety of America to introduce into con- 
gress a bill to the effect that the Pansy 
be inaugurated as the national flower on 
the opening day of the Exposition. The 
bill did not meet with publie favor, how- 
ever, and was soon forgotten. 

There have been more recent efforts 
made to choose a national flower even as 
late as 1930 when the Wild Rose was 
favored. Perhaps now with new exposi- 
tions opening soon in San Francisco and 
New York some final effort will be made 
to choose a national flower for all time. 


T is likely that no two people will use 

Iris the same way in their gardens. 
The fan plants them in rows for the: pure 
joy of getting a perfect stalk whereas 
the artistically inclined gardener may 
grow Iris in masses just for color effect. 
Remarks made recently in a lecture by 
Mrs. Preston Rice of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, apply to the latter type of 
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gardener. In her wide flower border she 
said she plants Iris of different heights. 
In this way her masses of bloom are not 
flat. She uses a lot of yellow against 
which the deep colored varieties stand out 
in contrast. 

In answer to the common question of 
whether or not Iris should be transplanted 
frequently, Miss Grace Sturtevant once 
told me that instead of dividing clumps 
she merely dug up the center of an over- 
grown mass, discarded it and replaced the 





Petunia Heliotrope comes true to 


variety. The big ruffled blooms 
are heavily veined in the center 


vacant spot with enriched soil. In this 
way she got rid of the old useless part of 
the plant without much trouble. 


HE men’s garden club in Jackson, 

Michigan, which operates under the im- 
pressive name of Horticultural Society 
of Jackson, uses FLOWER GROWER as its 
official garden guide. Eighty per cent of 
the membership, I understand, is enrolled 
in the magazine. This plan, I imagine, 
will appeal to other clubs in all parts of 
the country who are looking for practical 
garden information. 


[ BStEe MORSE related an anecdote 
of interest at the seedsmen’s convention 
at Detroit in June. Peter Henderson, he 
said, told him in 1890 that there was not 
much sense in becoming interested in the 
flower seed industry because it would be 
overdone just like the vegetable seed 
business. 

By way of contrast, Carl Cropp, who 
has been in the seed industry for fifty- 
five years, expressed renewed faith at the 
convention in the production of new 
flowers and said that in his opinion the 
interest in new flower items today is still 
in its infancy. 

This youthful outlook toward the flower 
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seed industry of an old recognized leader 
was only one reason for his receiving at 
the hands of Lester Morse the All-Amer- 
ica Medal of Honor for outstanding hor- 
ticultural achievement. Much credit must 
go to Mr. Cropp for having scoured the 
world for new and better flowers for our 
gardens. As an example, to him must go 
credit for bringing us the Maple Leaf 
Giant Pansy, seed of which many home 
gardeners will be sowing this month. 


EN are primarily hobby gardeners. 

At least this is the opinion that one 
would form after listening to two days 
of discussion at the Men’s Garden Club of 
America convention. Perhaps the most 
popular hobby flowers are Glads, Dahlias, 
Roses, Iris, and Delphiniums. 

Some men, however, express interest 
in small flowers like Violas, Sunroses, 
and Primroses, and favor these blooms 
as being more dainty and refined. 

It has been evident among women for 
some time that they strongly prefer 
smaller blooms and perhaps because of 
them more interest is being shown now in 
small flowered Dahlias and Glads. It may 
or may not be disturbing, then, to find 
men with similar opinions. 

Surely if a hobby flower is to be 
chosen from among the annuals the 
Petunia should be an excellent subject. I 
know of one garden in which 72 distinet 
varieties are being grown. There are even 
green Petunias which are more curious 
than beautiful. The deeply veined varie- 
ties have always been popular. Perhaps 
one of the best of the newer sorts is 
Heliotrope which is deeply colored in the 
center and has distinct veination. 


ABELING of flowers is, of course, es- 
sential in any garden where varieties 
are planted in rows for test purposes. I 
have in mind especially the Glad or 
Dahlia fancier who may only have a few 
corms or roots of a kind but whose collec- 
tion may number a hundred or more vari- 
eties. In a test garden of this kind, one 
naturally spends many hours going up 
and down the rows. 

I found a convenient system of label- 
ing used at the Ferry-Morse trials in 
Rochester, Michigan, which saves much 
unnecessary travel. The system is known 
as serpentine labeling, which means 
merely that the labels face in one direc- 
tion in the first row and in the opposite 
direction in the adjoining row. Thus, as 
you walk up and down the field the 
labels always face toward you. 


T is gratifying to see the advances 
being made in producing garden Roses 
in this country which will be hardy in the 


(Continucd on page 372) 








New Popularity for Plantainlilies 


FLEETA BROWNELL WOODROFFE (Iowa) 


LANTAINLILIES'~ deserve only 
good things said about them. Almost 
everyone, of course, knows and loves 
the Big White Plantainlilies. That is 
something of a family tradition for most 


of us. Our grandmothers called them 
Corfu or August Lilies and cherished 
them, just as we do, for their great 


clusters of glistening fragrant blossoms 
as well as their large hummocks of satin- 
finished, heart-shaped leaves. 

Most people know, also, the sleek 
Lanceleaf Plantainlilies which bring sum- 
mer to such a gay end by shaking their 
pretty carillons of light lavender bells 
out in company with the fluffy orange 
balls of the big African Marigolds. Not 
so many have been familiar with the 
other members of this grand family of 
perennials. How many do you remember? 


Five—six? <A collection of 20 kinds is 
not hard to get together. And all of them 
are hardy, easy to grow, and increasingly 
attractive as their clumps grow larger. 

A returning wave of popularity is now 
theirs. Gardeners are again collecting 
them—the large-leaved sorts for important 
corners—to contrast with ferns—to shade 
the feet of Lilies—to interrupt sizable 
plantings of Siberian and Japanese Irises 
and yellow Daylilies. Large masses of 
strap-shaped leaves do sometimes grow 
monotonous and for this Plantainlilies are 
both an effective and handsome cure: with 
their bold leaves deeply lined, pleated, or 
showing a beguiling seersucker surface. 

The small kinds are in demand for filling 
choice spots in rock gardens as edgings 
for formal beds, and filling pots on 
porches and shady terraces. For this 





Photos by J. Horace McFarland Co. 


The Big White Plantainlily always attracts much attention in the garden when its 


stalks of white blossoms open. 
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For best bloom, keep this variety thoroughly watered 





last use, the variegated ones are a marked 
success. 

Probably the first reason that gardeners 
who cherish them will give you for their 
liking is the delightful fact that Plantain- 
lilies, one and all, will thrive in shade. 
They like it. They will also flourish in 
full sun only suffering sun-seald if too 
dry. But to discover that this whole 
family of striking and vigorous perennials 
actually like the shade—prefer it—makes 
a true gardener’s heart leap jubilantly. 

Such a lot of things we ean do with 
them! For there are real possibilities in 
the Plantainlilies as cutflowers besides 
the score and more of pretty garden com- 
binations that pop into mind immediately 
for even a small home garden. All those 
shady spots—everybody has them—but 
with plenty of Plantainlilies . . . Who’s 
afraid of the big bad—shade! 

Before calling the individual members 
by name and listing some of their special 
uses, certain points on how best to handle 
Plantainlilies in the garden can be set 
down for the family as a whole. 








Care and Planting. If possible, choose 
locations where they are not likely to be 
forced into growth and then caught by 
late freezes—‘ High enough so the eold 
drains off,” as the orchardists say. Many 
a fine but too forward cylinder of young 
Plantainlily leaves has been frozen to a 
pulp by a cruel late freeze. And while 
it’s true that the plants usually recover, 
they’re undeniably crippled for the 
season. 

Use good soil with a big helping of 
humus—peat moss or leafmold, if you 





have it. All the Plantainlilies revel in 
rich moist soil. But, certain ones—the 
trim little Laneceleaf Plantainlily, the 


big hearty Blue Plantainlily, and the 
Cushion Plantainlily with its cloudy-blue 
foliage—will not tolerate continued 
dankness about their crowns. They even 
go so far as to east off their leaves 
sometimes, if offended this way. 

Plan to irrigate the blues and grays 
among the family for their lovely glau- 
cous complexions do wear thin with too 
frequent sprinklings from overhead. The 
green and variegated sorts you may 
water anyway you like. 

Water them all, but particularly your 
Big White Plantainlilies, frequently if 
they grow in full sun, especially when 
August’s furious sun beats down. This 
will usually save them from sun-seald in 
even the sunniest situations. 

When using any of the Plantainlilies 
as edgings where uniformity is a neces- 
sity, lift and divide them frequently— 
at least every other year. Enrich the 
soil lavishly each time with old manure 
before replanting. 

Planting and dividing may be done 
either spring or fall as with most peren- 





nials. Reset them carefully at their 
original growing level. Mulch them 


lightly for winter. 
Plantainlilies are usually inereased by 
division although, occasionally, seeds 
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of various kinds are offered in the trade. 
Self-sown seedlings of the Blue Plan- 
tainlilies in particular often pop up in 
the garden quite unannounced. Grow 
all these youngsters on for a season or 
two before counting on them for speci- 
men foliage plants, for though they’re 
cherubie editions of what they'll grow 
to be, the baby plants need the health- 
ful diet of a vegetable garden soil to 
help them grow into size and impressive- 
ness. 

As families go, Plantainlilies are re- 
markably free from afilictions. They 
don’t have to be dusted or sprayed. Late 
freezes and hail are their chief enemies. 
Sun-sealding, as I said, can be warded 
off by plentiful soakings. Brown loop 
worms sometimes start to mutilate the 
leaves but ean be found and—well, ex- 
terminated sounds better than squashed 
—to the squeamish! 


Names Changed Here. Plantainlilies 
have survived a number of re-namings 
with remarkable good humor. Years ago 
they were known as Daylilies—the Blue 
and White Daylilies old garden books 
and lists called them. Now, Daylily as 
a common name has been given to the 
Hemerocallis tribe. Then for a long 
time the Plantainlilies had Funkia for 
their botanical family name. Now, by 
authority of the committee on ‘‘Stand- 
ardized Plant Names,’’ the name Funkia 
has been superseded by Hosta. So it is 
under Hosta that we now look in the 
catalogues when searching out those 
still missing from our collections. A few 
eatalogue makers still cling to Funkia; 
several list both names. 





Color of Flowers. The color range of 
Plantainlily flowers runs from the glis- 
tening white of the Big White Plantain- 


lily (H. PLANTAGINEA GRANDIFLORA) and 
the dainty and diminutive H. MINoR ALBA 
of shady rock garden ledges through a 
moonlit white of a dwarf blue-foliaged 
treasure which is still handed from gar- 
den to garden with no proper christening 
at all, to the orchid-tinged whites of the 
Siebold and Fortune groups. From there 
it deepens to a charming lavender in the 
flowers of the Wavyleaf Plantainlily (H. 
UNDULATA) and the several forms of the 
Lanceleaf division (H. LANCIFOLIA). Blue 
Plantainlily (H. coeruLeA), forever the 
dandy in its careful grooming, is also the 
individualist of the family and has striped 
flowers of blue-violet on lilac and a unique 
form. Instead of flaring like trumpets, 
as the others do, the showy flowers of the 
Blue Plantainlily expand suddenly about 
halfway down and balloon out into odd 
and lovely bells. 


For Bold Foliage. Four groups supply 
big hummocks of bold leaves: Blue Plan- 
tainlily with dark-green, satiny leaves 
deeply veined; the Big White Plantain- 
lily with much paler leaves of a yellower 
green; and the plants belonging to the 
Cushion (H. stEpoL~pIANA) and Tall-clus- 
ter (H. FORTUNEI) groups among which 
there is considerable confusion as to iden- 


tity. The Tall-cluster has green leaves. 
But both have gray and still grayer 
forms. The flowers are very similar. 
Those of the Cushion Plantainlily (H. 
SIEBOLDIANA) rise very little, if at all, 
above their foliage while their taller 


flower-stems have won, for the Fortune 
group the common name of Tall-eluster 
Plantainlilies. The truly handsome form 
listed in leading eatalogues only as 
“GLAUCA” is, in all probability, one form 
of the Tall-cluster Plantainlily. The tips 
of the leaves are more pointed, usually, 





Year after year, the Tall-cluster Fortune Plantainlily will give flower stems that are 
decorative in the garden and good for cutting 
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than those of the other group. Siebold or 
Cushion Plantainlily, on the other hand, 
has a fascinating effect of seersucker 
shirring on its blunter leaves. Both are 
garden aristocrats. They come into flower 
almost simultaneously about the middle 
of June in the latitude of Boston. Blue 
Plantainlily follows not long after—two 
to three weeks, while the Big White Plan- 
tainlily, as we all know, does not open 
until well into July or later. 

Wavy leaf Plantainlily (H. unpuLata), 
when well grown, can show handsome 
dark green leaves of bold size although 
it is valued chiefly for its yard-high stems 











like 


of Fortune Plantainlily, are much sought 


Gray leaved varieties, this form 


after. Avoid washing the leaves with 


the hose 


strung with light lavender trumpets open- 
ing in July. 

Stripes, Splashings, and Variegations. 
Forms with oddly marked leaves but nor- 
mally colored blooms belong to the Tall- 
cluster, Wavyleaf, and Lanceleaf divi- 
sions. These provide many choice items 
for the Plantainlily collector to pursue. 
A distinet variety which everybody likes 
is the one named for Thomas 
pioneer nurseryman. This has very blunt 
leaves with dark green centers neatly 
banded on all edges by a broad band of 
white. 


Hogg, a 


A Dozen Sure-to-Please Garden 
Combinations 
Blue Plantainlilies with the yellow Day- 
lilies blooming in July. J. A. Craw- 
ford, Wau-bun, and Calypso are par- 
ticularly stunning for this use. 


Blue Plantainlilies with white and lavy- 
ender Phloxes in front of Goldband 
Lilies. 


Blue Plantainlilies, Cimicifuga and Snow- 
hill Hydrangeas. 

Gray forms of Cushion and Tall-cluster 
Plantainliles with Ostrich Ferns, Solo- 
monseal, and Sweet Cicely. 

Cushion Plantainlilies in front of young 
Hemlocks and Japanese Yews in a 
foundation planting. 

(Continued on page 375) 
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uality Perennials of August 


These Tested Varieties Will 
Keep Your Garden Colorful 


ITH the coming of great heat in 
\\/ mid-summer, the abundance of 
bloom of June must show a definite 


decline, for many perennials do not bloom 
in the season of longest days. Yet, there 
is no need of filling the border with an- 
nuals to get plenty of color in August, 
for there are good perennials for this 
month other than the inevitable Phlox. 

Although Phlox is commonly used, there 
are now the newer varieties which show a 
range of colors and profusion of bloom 
that the old varieties could not give. Sup- 
posing, then, that we have planned on 
plenty of the best new forms of Phlox, 
what else shall we provide for our August 
border ? 

To make our plans more definite, we 
may divide our border into three or four 
zones: the background, of plants from 
four to six feet tall; the middle area of 
plants about three feet tall; the 
plants in front about two feet high; and 
the edging of herbs of less than a foot 
in height. It is possible to choose plants 
to give the whole color range at each of 
these heights, so you ean have what you 
wish for your own garden—even as much 
color as in the best bloom of June. Some 
of the most reliable late summer bloomers 
in my experience are the following. 


Background Perennials Over Four Feet 


Hipiscus MoscHEUTOS (Common Rose- 
mallow) gives the deepest reds, rose, pink 
and pure white. The plant must have 
water, and demands far too much space 
in small gardens. 

LiLiuM TIGRINUM (Tiger Lily) is the 
tallest herb of this month of nearly 
orange color. For flowers well into Sep- 
tember get the double form. 

COREOPSIS TRIPTERIS (Tall Coreopsis) 
is the best, very tall yellow Composite, 
with more flowers than Rudbeckia, and 
not spreading by its roots as do most of 
the perennial Sunflowers. 

RupBeEcKIA NITIDA (Shining Coneflow- 
er) is a kind of single Golden Glow, with 
long yellow rays and a very large green 
eone. 

SALVIA AZUREA (Azure Sage) is slen- 
der, wiry, with many deep blue flowers 
in loose panicles, the best tall blue peren- 
nial of late summer. It requires staking. 
The variety Grandiflora has darker blue 
flowers. 

LiIaTRIS PYCNOSTACHYA (Cattail Gay- 
feather) gives long wands of rose-purple 
heads, blooming from the top downward, 
a contrast of color and form to the yel- 
low composites. 

VERONICA VIRGINICA (Culvers-physic) 
grows in stout clumps. The leaves are 
in whorls; the small white flowers are 
borne in narrow racemes. 

MISCANTHUS SINENSIS (Eulalia Grass), 
in its four forms, makes the best tall grass 
foliage of summer borders, and in early 
autumn bears loose purple panicles’ high 
in the air. 
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J. Horace McFariand photo 


Montbretias in rich orange colors are 
worth a place in any garden. They 
make choice cut flowers 


Three-foot Perennials 


LOBELIA CARDINALIS (Cardinalflower) 
is the red flower of this month, but it 
cannot have too much water, and the 
darkest red Phlox varieties are better 
in the border. 

HEMEROCALLIS AURANTIACA (Orange 
Daylily), as now developed provides the 
deepest orange to clear yellow for the 
border. Golden Dream, Gypsy and Iris 
Perry bloom throughout August, later 
than most of the forms. 

HEMEROCALLIS FULVA (Tawny Daylily) 
begins to open its dull orange flowers in 
early July, but the old double form, 
Kwanso, will continue until Labor Day. 

HEMEROCALLIS CITRINA (Citron Day- 
lily) is the tallest and latest of yellows. 
Gold Imperial, Golden West and Hype- 
rion eontinue to the end of this month. 
The flowers open at sundown and close 
in late afternoon. 

LinIuUM HENRYI (Henry Lily) gives a 
dozen soft yellow flowers with reflexed 
petals to a stalk. They’re a better color 
than the Tiger Lily, but not as tall. 

ASTER HYBRIDUS LUTEUS is a sort of 
Goldenrod, but probably is a true Aster, 
or hybrid with Goldenrod, as is claimed. 
The many tiny yellow heads make flat- 
tened sprays—better than Goldenrod for 
the border. 

PLATYCODON GRANDIFLORUM (Balloon- 
flower) is the best of all Bellflowers, but 
later than most of the Campanula spe- 
cies. It begins to bloom in early July. 

PHLOX PANICULATA (Garden Phlox) has 
plenty of purple and violet tones, but 
there are clear blues, as Blue Hills, Maid 
Marian and Terre Neuve. 

LyTHRUM sALicaRIA (Purple Loose- 
strife) is of a very hard purple-rose col- 
or, at war with both reds and blues. The 


STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


named varieties Lady Sackville, pure pur- 
ple, or Brightness, pure pink, are better. 

GALTONIA CANDICANS (Summer Hya- 
cinth) is an over-grown Hyacinth, with 
many white bells. If the big bulb is not 
quite hardy earry it over winter as you 
do Gladiolus. 


Two-foot Plants for the Front 

ANEMONE HUPEHENSIS (Chinese Ane- 
mone) is earlier than the Japanese, and 
not as tall. The new seedlings give reds 
and clear rose. 

TRITONIA CROCOSMAEFLORA  (Crocos 
Tritonia) is our Montbretia, a sort of 
small perennial Gladiolus, with more 
star-like flowers. The colors range now 
from red through all shades of orange 
to yellow. If not quite hardy, lift the 
corms and store them as Gladiolus. 

VERONICA LONGIFOLIA SUBSESSILIS 
(Clump Speedwell) is a dwarf form of 
the tall summer species, very dark in 
color, and the best blue of this height. 

ASTER AMELLUS (Italian Aster) is a 
larger edition of the Alpine Aster, with 
heads of lavender or blue rays nearly as 
large as Shasta Daisy. There are a dozen 
named forms, and Wonder of Staefa is 
similar. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SHASTA Daisy 
blooms through July and August, in sev- 
eral heights and habits. The new kinds 
may be frilled or doubled, and colors are 
now advertised, but the big white daisies 
are the main support of flowers of bright 
color at the front of the summer border. 

STOKESIA LAEVIS (Stokesia or Stokes 
Aster) is like a big Cornflower of many 
tubular rays, blue, violet, yellowish or 
white. It is the best and most unusual 
of the colored Composites of dwarf habit 
in summer. 


Edging Herbs Under One Foot 


PHLOX PANICULATA, in very dwarf 
forms, makes excellent edgings for the 
mid-summer border, like the annual 
Drummond Phlox, but more compact. 
These sorts are little seen. Try Brilliant, 
Yeep red; Emain Macha, red; Amarante 
erimson-purple; Argon,  salmon-rose; 
Clara Benz, rose carmine; Jules San- 
deau, pink; Widar, violet; Tapis Blane, 
white; Helena Varesco, white; and Louise 
Abbema, white. 

SEDUM SPECTABILE (Showy Stonecrop) 
is rather a terrible pale magenta, but in 
its dwarf dark form, Brilliant, it is a 
good edging plant colored dark rose. 

CAMPANULA’ CARPATICA (Carpathian 
Bellflower) is the most vigorous of all 
the low species, making great mats of 
low foliage with many solitary, erect sau- 
eer-bells through July and far into Sep- 
tember, in a color range from dark blue 
to violet and white. Many excellent 
named forms are now offered. 

Would that the list of desirable, low 
summer perennials were longer, but even 
in the rock garden there is little bloom 
during this month. However, the edging 
may be of foliage plants like the dark 
green of Teucrium chamaedrys (German- 
der) or the gray of Santolina or other 
dwarf sweet herbs. 
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Turn on Your Imagination 


OME folks are born with more 

imagination than others. At least, 

visitors to our garden always seem 
to have more ideas than we do. They’re 
always so full of suggestions! “Why don’t 
you do this—move that around—make a 
walk here or a terrace there,” they sug- 
gest glibly. And sure enough, they almost 
always have some idea that’s good and 
practical. 

I think that if we sat quietly in our 
gardens with the idea of enjoying them as 
a picture, instead of running around, 
madly trying to get an impossible amount 
of jobs done before daylight altogether 
faded, then we might have time to think 
creatively, too. And this letting our 
imagination run rampant would not 
always stir up plans that mean more ex- 
pense, either. It might be, instead, an- 
other fine challenge to cur ingenuity and 
our gardening skill. 

Have you ever thought of all the im- 
agination that is ealled upon to produce 
the big, spring flower shows? One day 
the space to be used for them is empty. 
A day or two afterwards the whole tract 
is alive with beauty and color. I remem- 
ber with great pleasure a fascinating wall 
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garden one year that looked as though the 
side of a small hill had been sheared off, 
re-enforced with beautiful stones, and 
then planted with great spreads of wall 
material. Spring flowering bulbs were 
gay in a bed along its base, and over the 
crest of the hill a cozy path wound be- 
tween Laurel and Rhododendrons and 
handsome specimens of Pieris. 

Anyone with a little hill could do the 
same kind of thing, I thought, and re- 
gretted bitterly the flatness of my home 
landscape. In fact, just a suggestion of 
a hill would be enough, because if the face 
of the hill were sheared off perpendic- 
ularly, then the earth taken away from 
it could be flung up on top to increase its 
height. And if this still was not enough 
to create an impression of a definite in- 
cline, a slight downward slope could be 
cut on the line of approach. This incline 
would not only trick the eye and make 
the hill look actually higher but the earth 
cut away from here could also be thrown 
up over the hill breast. 

A flower bed placed at the base of any 
such walled-up embankment is, of course, 
placed far enough out to avoid water that 
drips from above. Otherwise, bulb mate- 


rial, especially, is likely to rot over winter. 

If we ever buy a place with even a sus- 
picion of a hill, such a wall garden will 
be well under way before the foundations 
of the house are dug! 

I remember driving one day past a 
Pennsylvania farm that flashed a picture 
of great beauty. In front of the barn, 
which stood quite high, the stream that 
ran parallel had been cleared for quite a 
distance and widened. There were no 
mucky edges there, or accumulated trash, 
or odds and ends of rotting lumber. In- 
stead, this neat little stretch had been 
widened just enough to reflect a long, 
vigorous row of ordinary Iris. They 
stood, trim and erect, in an informal 
hedge of flowering beauty. 

On another farm I know, there was 
an old icehouse which had fallen into 
decay. It lay near the farmhouse, under 
the shade of fine old trees. After the 
debris had been cleared away it seemed 
almost impossible to fill up a gaping hole 
that was left. There was always a de- 
fined depression there. So the imaginative 
owner argued, “Why not a pool here, in- 
stead, and make use of this convenient 
hole in the ground?” Soon, home labor 
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A fence may march, step by step, up a slope, and when Rambler Roses spray over the top what a gay picture it makes 
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had transformed that ugly spot into a 
concrete pool, with a neat concrete edging 
softened with generous plantings. Many 
are “friendship plants” from neighbors’ 
gardens and many are native ones that 
either thrive in moist places or look suit- 
able in the setting. Bit by bit, without 
any real expense, this shimmering little 
pool has been developed into a beautiful 
garden feature. 

Even a garden that stops abruptly on 
the rim of a small ravine can make use 
of its background to achieve a real land- 
seape effect, as in the one pictured. Here 
the simple wooden arch and the rustic 
fence blend with both the spirit and the 
line of the Willows beyond. An unseeing 
person might have eut the Willows down 
or have never conceived the sweeping 
grace of the whole effect. Can’t you pic- 
ture them cut down and an ordinary 
fence running along the back line to de- 
fine the boundary. Would you like it 
better that way? Certainly not! 

In fact, this matter of fences is a study 
in itself. However, if we must have a 
fence, instead of a living hedge or low 
division of flowering material, as some- 
times is really necessary, then let’s make 
it an attractive one. For instance, in the 
photograph on page 355, for practical 
purposes a wire or iron one could have 
been used, instead of this beautiful white 
one. The wire fence could have been 
black and sloping down, on and on, fol- 
lowing the natural incline of the hill, 


without any break in its line of action. 

How eye-arresting is the one that actu- 
ally is used! With a lively motion it steps 
down the hill, dropping from level to 
level, under a mantle of Roses. Its real 
beauty, too, doesn’t depend on the ele- 
gance of its stone base, but on its appro- 
priate harmony with the white house and 
the old trees. Then, too, Roses used for 
such a purpose—if not confined to the 
rambler type—need not be severely 
pruned, and, therefore, even after their 
blooming is past, they will have some 
structural interest. 

Now, how much imagination do you 
really have? There’s really something 
you ean do about that place of yours! 
One of our friends quite ingeniously 
made a garden toolhouse out of the waste 
space by the outside steps to the cellar. 
It doesn’t lock like a toolhouse at all 
beeause its jaunty peaked roof fits into 
the lines of the house itself and yet it is 
a real step-saver. Most toolhouses are 
hiden away for the sake of neatness in 
some out-of-the-way corner. Many, like 
ours, which we screened with a thicket 
of shrubs, have actually become inaccessi- 
ble. So look around for some convenient 
spot nearby to locate yours. 

Two of the improvements which we 
made in our own place are really so obvi- 
ous that I wonder that we didn’t think of 
them before. First, we inherited a tall 
Privet hedge that was planted in a gen- 
erous L shape as a shield for high, back 

























the garden’s boundary 


When you use your wits, a liability becomes an asset. 
In this case, an ugly hole was made into a pool—and 


an attractive one, too 





This garden cannot tumble pell-mell down hill into the 
ravine, A simple rustic fence of home design marks 


—_ 


It grew so unwieldy that 
we just had to severely prune it to keep 


kitchen steps. 


it under control. As soon as we did this 
it was no longer a real shield, but only 
a moral protection like your best hat 
when you haven’t had time to re-comb 
your hair. In other words, it was a poor 
selection of growing material for the pur- 
pose, as many selections are. 

For Privet we substituted a neat white 
trellis which swings about in the same L 
shape. By using it, not only have we 
achieved real privacy but we’ve liberated 
a precious stretch of soil to produce gar- 
den beauty. Instead of a serubby low 
hedge of Privet, we are enjoying the 
foamy spill of the Silver Lace Vine and 
hardy climbing Roses, like Silver Moon 
and Paul’s Searlet. We are trying, also, 
some of the newer Clematis and hope we 
can report on them favorably another 
year. While they were establishing them- 
selves this summer we achieved a full- 
ness of bloom by using some of the 
annual vines as fillers. 

I think that space-saving is nearly 
always accomplished when we turn on our 
imaginations, because then we’re inclined 
to throw out the exhausted or unproduc- 
tive material and plant with new purpose 
for color and architectural interest. It was 
with this idea in mind that we tackled our 
second improvement and turned a shady 
and barren stretch along the property 
line into a long strip of natural woods 
beauty. This spot always had been an 
eyesore, overrun in a tangle of scanty 
shrubs and their seedlings. We piled in 
leaf mold from the compost pile and 
added sand and by the second spring all 
the shrubs had been replaced by beautiful 
woods material which thrived in the shade. 
The green of Ferns unfold there and 
bright new growth of native trailers reach 
out new lengths against the quickening 
stir of life in small, knee-high Evergreens 
and Laurels. When Trilliums and Mer- 
tensia come into flowering I see a dream 
come true. 

But first I had to dream it—see it with 
the keen eyes of imagination. So let’s 
put down our tools for a moment and 
look about us. New work? Yes—but 
work with a purpose that will be pro- 
ductive of new pictures in our gardens 
of outstanding beauty. 
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Ormohr, a gray-lavender color, veined 
violet, is a new break from the variety 


William Mohr. 


It’s a vigorous grower 


EARLY everything possible is 
available in the new Iris that have 


been released by various hybrid- 
ists; if you don’t believe it, take a look at 
the names that have been given to some 
of the finest new Iris. For instance, if 
you are in the company of Iris enthusi- 
asts, you must be prepared to bear in the 
same breath the mention of such names 
as Snow Kine and ETHIopE QUEEN, 
Ama and Srecrriep, CuHIna Boy and 
Miss Ca.iForNIA, MooneLto and Svun- 
BURST, Happy Days and Dark KNIGut, 
or PorRTLAND and City oF LiIncoLn. But 
the funny part of the whole thing is that 
Iris breeding has really given us prac- 
tically as wide a variation in color, form, 
ete., as is suggested by the strange pairs 
of names just mentioned. Pink Iris, for 
instanee, are now much pinker, reds much 
redder, and the yellows—well, it looks 
like they “really have something there.” 
Yellows, the particular goal of recent 
hybridists, have undergone the most re- 
markable improvement of all the various 
color groups of Iris in recent years and 
therefore are deserving of first mention. 
Greatest advancements here came from the 
breeding of Sydney B. Mitchell, who has 
produced literally thousands of big tall 
yellows, from which a chosen few were 
eventually marketed. His newest are 
GOLDEN BEAR, SUNBURST, and NARANJA. 
GOLDEN Bear is a flower of good size, a 
free bloomer of good habit, and of the 
clearest imaginable shade of yellow; 
SUNBURST is very tall, of deep yet soft 
tone of yellow; and NaRANJA is a fine rich 
yellow whose falls have an overlay of 
orange that gives the whole flower an 
orange cast. Two other fine new yellows 
from the Coast are Sone or Go bp, finely 
formed light yellow, and CHOSEN, a very 
tall yellow. JasmMintA, a huge luminous 
yellow; and Mipwest Gem, honey yel- 
low with a pearly flush are two fine yellow 
toned Iris from the Mid-west; and 
GoLtpEN AmpBer, color as named, is a 
very fine one from the East. 
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New Iris Survey 


EDWARD SALBACH 


A West Coast observer appraises the season’s 


crop of New Iris as seen in trial gardens 


Really red are three of the new ones— 
Ouray, Pivute, and GARDEN MaGic, Ouray 
is perhaps the reddest of all, being rich 
ruby-red, but it is only of medium size. 
Piute, deep mahogany red, is a trifle 
larger, but GARDEN Maaic is the reddest of 
the big reds. Huge and showy, the Rep 
DovuG.as, very deep, and much on the red 
tone of the Satsuma plum, is most popu- 
lar, and CHARM, peach-red, is one of the 
most delightful and differently colored 
reds. Also most outstanding in this class is 
JUNALUSKA. Its falls are deep rich red, 
its standards a blending of yellow and 
coppery red. 

Whites, too, have come into recent 
prominence. Not that there haven’t been 
good whites—for Purissima and Easter 
Morn, two that have been out for many 
years, are among the best whites of all. 
Unfortunately, however, both of these 
varieties put forth a lush, early leaf 
growth, and as a result, are hardy only 
in regions such as California, where the 
winters are mild. Good hardy whites, 
however, are now available. Most im- 
portant of the first big, hardy whites was 
Snow Kine, a Sass production which is 
unexcelled for mass planting. Another 
new white of unusual beauty is BripaL 
VEIL, pure white enhanced by the faint- 
est edging of gold near the haft. 

Unlike whites, however, the question 
as to pinks is not hardiness—it is simply 
how to get them. For a long time, all 
of the pinks have been lavender pinks, 
but now a good start towards the salmon- 
pink has been made. Four new varieties 
have added a step towards “pinker- 
pinks.” ANGELUS is a pale lavender pink, 
but of a new and different shade from 
the other lavender pinks; Morocco Ross 
is a pale orchid pink; and Miss Catt- 
FORNIA is a lilae-pink. CHINA Marp I 
have not seen, but it is reported to be 
very fine. 

In the line of new breaks come three 
striking hybrids of the orchid-like variety, 
WitutiaMmM Monr. They are Monrson, 
Grace Mour, and OrMoHR. MouHrRSON is 
the darkest, very rich in color, GRACE 
Mour very tall and well branched and 
somewhat on the lilac-blue coloring, and 
ORMOHR is sensationally bold in its strik- 
ing form. All are veined. 

Also new, and very different are four 
outstanding new coppers and_ bronzes. 
Definitely copper, and of a shade all its 
own, is Copper LUSTRE, a very beautiful 
variety produced by the Chaneellor- 
Emeritus of Vanderbilt University, J. H. 
Kirkland. Also coppery, but more on the 
copper-red tones, is EK. B. Wu.iiamson. 
Most vivid of the coppers is RapIAnt, 
which has coppery-orange standards, 
and vivid burnished copper falls. Ra- 
DIANT is perhaps the brightest Irs of all. 

Blues, too, have their quota of fine out- 
standing new varieties, even though. there 
have been good blues for a long time. 


Two, both distinct of form, and of a dif- 
ferent type of color, but both light blues 
are ANITRA and EXCLUSIVE. ANITRA is 
“Just plain” light blue, while EXCLUSIVE 
is best described as “powder-blue.” In 
the deep shades are BRUNHILDE, striking 
and rich in its pure cobalt blue, and Mrs. 
J. L. Gipson, a fine blue-purple from 
England. Ozone, a lavender-blue with 


-haft flushed red-brown; and AMIGO, very 


rich, with standards of light blue and 
falls of rich royal purple edged light 
blue, and very different. . 


There have been good white-blue plica- 
tas for some time, but three varieties are 
new in type. They are SEepucTioN, with 
cream-ground and lilae stitchings; Or- 
LOFF, small but beautiful, eolored like 
an egg-nog sprinkled with einnamon; 
and SIeGFRIED, very tall, with standards 
of golden bronze and falls of white, 
stitched purple. In the variegatas, Crry 
or LINCOLN is the brightest, so vivid that 
it vies with Raprant for honors as the 
most brilliant of all. Casqure D’Or is not 
quite so vivid, but very rich in eolor. 
377) 
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Bronzino is named for the famous crea- 


tor of bronzes. The stalks branch low; 
the blooms have good substance 
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Orange-salmon Edith Robson, with a 

flame colored bright blotch in the throat. 

is one of the showiest tall exhibition 
type Gladiolus 


HIS is the peak of the summer 

flower season, and ow favorite 

dominates this midsummer bloom. 
Now, if ever, is the time to look over 
the new kinds, and choose the ones we 
will add to our gardens next year, rather 
than to wait until we have to try to single 
them out from catalogue descriptions and 
pictures—all too flattering to be really 
helpful. Fortunately, the very dealers 
who beguile us with vivid word, pictures 
are just as ready to show us the real 
flowers now, both in their gardens and in 
the forthcoming flower shows. They are 
just as anxious that we will be satisfied 
with what they sell us, as we are our- 
selves. So let us look into the matter a 
little, and see first just what we do want. 


Judging—From our present viewpoint, 
we may shelve all of the rules and seales 
of points. What we now have to do is 
to judge beauty as it appeals to us, not 
as it may win prizes. For our first con- 
cern will be to select for our 1939 garden 
the new Gladiolus varieties we ourselves 
like the best. The easiest way to do that 
is at the Gladiolus shows—in New York, 
in Boston, Syracuse, and points West. 
In attending the shows, the main caution 
is to look at the flowers; their color, 
form, size and habits; and not to be too 
strongly swayed by the prize ribbons 
attached to them. The winning of prizes 
is fully as much in good growing as in 
superior varieties. The flower arrange- 
ments at the show may be more valuable 
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Glad Gossip—VI 


FORMAN T. McLEAN 


in giving pointers about the most useful 
Gladiolus than the horticultural classes. 
For most of us grow them for eut flowers, 
to use for indoor decoration. Some of the 
smaller, odd shaped varieties arrange 
better than the taller, stiffer, showier 
spikes of the prize winners. 

Again, a bright colored, strongly mark- 
ed flower may look splendid, placed 
singly or with two other spikes of the 
same kind, in a specimen jar. How 
will it look in a large bouquet? How 
will it combine with other flowers 
and foliage? Many of the tallest 
and showiest Gladiolus have flowers lack- 
ing real character. Their evenly rounded 
blooms, crowded closely on long, heavy 
spikes, make a striking show of color 
and are truly spectacular standing alone. 
But bolder blooms, widely enough spaced 
on the stalks to show their individuality, 
are really better for decoration. Picarpy, 
PENDLETON and EpitH Rosson, though 
widely different in all else, all have 
flowers of character. On the other hand, 
W. H. Puripeps, Miss GREELEY and their 
like really lack it. 

Again, to win prizes, a Gladiolus vari- 
ety must have even, regular flowers, and 
usually of large size, and on long stalks. 
The more green stalk with young buds 
showing at the top, the more eredit is 
given to the grower and to the variety, 
as a horticultural accomplishment. But 
do these long green tops really add to 
the beauty of the stalks? Many florists 
say no, and break many of them off, in 
arranging bouquets. While I do not ap- 
prove of that, preferring to see the whole 
stalk with its natural tapering tip, I do 
find a shorter stalk, more evenly fur- 
nished with open blooms and buds show- 
ing color, more pleasing to my own eye. 
But I, too, award the prizes according to 
the accepted rules, and let each visitor 
pick what he likes the best from what he 
sees in the show—and I sincerely hope 
each will choose, not too much influenced 
by the prize awards. 

As instances, the old variety SENorITA, 
is of a lovely bright orange color, which 
always attracts notice and favorable com- 
ment, both for its color and for its irreg- 
ular, flaring flowers. But this very 
irregularity coupled with its usually short 
stalks bars it from winning prizes in close 
competition. Similarly, the ruffled and 
frilled varieties, so much prized by Kun- 
derd, usually fail to win awards at the 
shows. Thus GoLpEN FRILLS, winner 
many times in decorative arrangements, 
with its twisted and eurled golden petals 
and red center line to each, was not a 
prize winner as the best bloom, even in 
the primulinus class, in which it belongs; 
and the large flowered, ruffled varieties 
have been little more successful; but 
most of us really like the graceful beauty 
of the wavy and frilled varieties, because 
they help to relieve the rather stiff effect 
of the too soldierly straight spikes, which 
the florist demands for easy packing and 


- shipping, and the Gladiolus growers and 


breeders accordingly supply. Crooked 
stalked varieties, like ORANGE BUTTERPLY, 
sometimes pink HERITAGE, ete., are valued 
by the arrangers of flowers, but not by 
the fanciers and growers, who rate them 
as faults, along with bow legs and eross 
eyes in humans. 

What has become of the considerable 
variety of dainty little primulinus vari- 
eties, which were so in evidence a deeade 
ago? They were and are the most grace- 
ful of the Gladioli to arrange. But few 
of them are available in the dealers’ 
catalogues now. Ill admit that I did not 
like their hang-dog posture, with the indi- 
vidual flowers all faced downward, so 
that they could only be seen face to face 
if placed above the eye level, on a mantel 
or shelf or in a wall basket. But they 
had their merits, in clear, soft colors, and 
wide spaced, spritely flowers on slender, 
willowy stalks. Why not keep their vir- 
tues and eliminate their chief faults, of 
poor posture and poorer keeping quali- 
ties, instead of discarding them alto- 
gether? 


Growing—Equally important with their 
beauty, to the mind of the careful home 
gardener, are the habits of growth of 
the new Gladiolus varieties. For, what- 
ever may be their beauty in the show- 
room, the new varieties must flower regu- 
larly and well in the garden to give any 
real satisfaction; and they should do this 
for more than one year from one pur- 
chase of bulbs. The showman may be 
satisfied with one perfect spike, to be eut 
to the ground. He often does just that, 
and charges up the bulb that produced 
the winner to profit and loss, counting on 
complete replacement the next year. 
Even if he must buy a dozen of PHipps 
or LONGFELLOW to be confident of one 
good show spike, he may still be econ- 
tent. But you or I, when we buy two 
dozen of a choice variety, in large-size 
bulbs, expect at least two dozen good 
stalks of bloom. The show room does not 
tell us of the field performance, and the 
well-tended professional garden of the 
large estate is not the place this can best 
be judged, either. There, high feeding 
and eareful attention bring out the best 
in each. A really good professional gar- 
dener strives to bring out the best in his 
flowers, and usually does. By careful 
feeding, staking and tillage, he often cor- 
rects or minimizes serious faults in many 
flowers. 

The real test of the general suitability 
of a Gladiolus variety is usually in the 
commercial grower’s field. There one sees, 
not a carefully tended dozen or two, but 
hundreds, grown with average culture. 
Some of these growers tell us a little 
about the suecess of the new varieties in 
their fields. Not all of them tell the 
faults of them in their catalogues. After 
all, they have invested capital in their 
stocks of novelties, and they must recover 
this from sales. So it is only human to 
expect them to emphasize the virtues of 
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the new varieties they offer. Of course, 
if a variety is too glaringly faulty, they 
will have disearded it before building up 
too large a stock of it. But if we want 
to see just how each variety grows, the 
best place to see it is in the commercial 
fields, at blossoming time. 

By this I do not mean the commercial 
grower of cut flowers, who cuts each 
stalk as it begins to open. It is the dealer 
in bulbs who leaves the flowers on the 
plants for you and me to see. It is good 
for sales to have the customers see the 
blooms in the fields—and equally good 
for the wide awake customers. 


Good Qualities—Look to see if there 
is good, bright foliage on the plants, and 
in fair proportion to the size of the 
flower stalks. A top-heavy plant is apt to 
wear itself out by over-blooming. Also, 
is the stalk high enough above the leaves, 
so that one can eut a stalk at least half 
as long below the first bed as it is from 
the bottom bud to the tip? This should 
be possible, allowing four large leaves to 
remain on the plant to mature and nour- 
ish the bulb for next year. 

Are the flower stalks in one row all 
about equally well formed and uniform, 
or are there many plants that came blind, 
with no bloom at all? Are there ocea- 
sional or frequent “Bull heads”—stalks 
with only a half dozen or so buds at 
the tip, and these crowded or deformed? 
Some varieties make stubby flower stalks, 
especially from old bulbs. These should 
be avoided, as should the ones that make 
crowded clusters of buds at the tips, even 
of otherwise long and well formed stalks. 
This matter of uniform and good flower- 
ing habits is important, as much to the 
home gardener as to the commercial 
flower grower. 

Another consideration is the placement 
of the blooms on the stalk. If the stalk 
is slightly bent by wind or rain, does the 
arrangement of the flowers shift from an 
even one-way facing to an awkward shift 
of the blooms from one side to the other 
of the stalk, or even toward a spiral ar- 
rangement? This sort of thing will 
happen occasionally with any variety, 
under unfavorable weather conditions, 
but it should not oceur too frequently. 
Habitual offenders should be condemned, 
not paroled; at least, among our garden 
flowers. 


Other Considerations—A fault that 
may be conspicuous in the open garden 
may not be equally important in cut flow- 
ers, on the other hand. Sunburn of the 
bright and dark red varieties, particu- 
larly, and purple streaking specially 
among the lavenders and light purples, 
may be caused by too great exposure of 
the flowers to strong sun. Since most of 
us cut the stalks as soon as the first bloom 
opens, and keep them in the shade there- 
after, we are more concerned with their 
appearance and lasting qualities indoors, 
than in whether they stand sun and rain 
well in the open field. 

Again, occasional wilting or crooking 
of a few stalks, due to alternate cloudy 
weather with rapid, soft growth, followed 
by hot sun, may not be a serious fault 
in our home gardens, though it may ir- 
revocably condemn a variety for com- 
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mercial use, and may look badly on the 
plant in the field. Those same crooked 
stalks may be the most valuable to use 
for artistic effects indoors. Some of my 
friends have asked me specially to ree- 
ommend varieties that crook regularly! 
As a matter of fact, very few “do so. 
Crooking depends largely on the weather. 

Health and freedom from diseases and 
pests are other important traits to be 
observed in the field. The so-called 
“blue” and violet colored varieties are 
frequent offenders here. They are spe- 
cially prone to fungus diseases and bulb 
rots. In the same way, these and the 
dark red and maroon and purple vari- 
eties are most subject to injury by thrips, 
the light colored and primulinus varieties 
being in general the most healthy. Good 
commercial growers, for their own pro- 
tection are usually more careful about 
spraying for diseases and pests than we 
are at home. So they are less apt to 
suffer, especially if their plantings are 
watered abundantly by overhead irriga- 
tion systems. The cold well water from 
pumps supplying these irrigation 
tems seems to be an effective means of 
control of thrips. 


Sy S- 


| DO not expect that all of us will at- 

tempt to observe all of these points in 
either showroom or field, or that they will 
even take account of any large part of 
them. Most of us will see a new variety 
either at the show or in a eatalogue in 
colored pictures, decide that is what we 
want forthwith, and go buy it. Surpris- 


prove a good one. After all, the growers 
and introducers of new varieties are care- 
ful to select for introduction reasonably 
dependable seedlings. Only cranks like 
myself allow a vagrant trait like fra- 
grance in a Gladiolus to outweigh other 
sterling qualities. But if one wants to 
be fully satisfied with the new ones for 
the garden next year, my advice still is: 
see them first. 


BULB ROT 


Last year I grew my first Gladiolus * * * 
Aida. Followed J. D. Long’s advice as to 
dipping the corms and spraying with Roto- 
tox achieving about 90% control. When I 
dug the corms I found many of them more 
or less decayed; that is, removing last 
year’s shrivelled corm left a black-bottomed 
bulb or, sometimes, one with a hole which 
looked as if a fat worm had started to 
gnaw his way in, thought better of it and 
backed out. Can you suggest what may be 
responsible?—M, F. McCormick, (Colo.) 


—Aida, like all of the violet-purple vari- 
eties, is subject to bulb rot. Treat the 
bulbs with a bichloride of mercury dip for 
about seven to ten hours, at a strength of 
1-1,000 before planting again. Aida is one 
of the most dependable in its color class, 
but evidently had the bulb rot. Your 
thrips control is fine, keep it up—F. D. 
McLEAN. 


I have a garden wherein I walk, 

When the dewy dusk and the roses talk, 

And there, as the swinging stars lean low, 

I am healed of my hurts, and the whole 
world woe 

Is far away from this holy place, 

Where beauty is kissing my raptured face, 

Edgar Daniel Kramer, 





ingly often, this off hand choice will “Garden of Refuge” 
Glad Shows Across the Country 
Date (Courtesy New England Gladiolus Society) Place 

ee Ames Gladiolus Society, Chapter Show of Iowa 

Pree ee Ames, Iowa 
a, re Yakima Valley (W ash. ) Gladiolus Society, (early 

I oon b6.5:5 5 46,0 0 SERENA Pen aie tee Sunnyside, Wash. 
Aug. 6-7.... Sioux City Gladiolus Society...................... Sioux City, Iowa 
Aug. 6-7.... Blue Ridge Gladiolus Society, Mansion House, City 

Mr. Sis, 61s ahs sete Wn oc vce eee eee ee Hagerstown, Md. 
Aug. 10-12... Metropolitan Gladiolus Society, (N. Y._C.), 9th 

Annual Exhibition at Rockefeller Center......... New York, N. Y. 
Aug. 11-12... Connecticut Gladiolus Society, State House, Main 

ERS eee. Sry erry ee Hartford, Conn. 
Aug. 13-14... Maryland Gladiolus Society, High School Building... Havre de Grace, Md. 
Aug. 13-14... Washington State Gladiolus Society, Floral Hall, 

WI i. os cd ncs ss ccdboedaben teat Gane Seattle, Wash. 
Aug. 13-14... Iowa Gladiolus Society, State Show, High School 

I eS Se 8b ies Ans sc cos eae eee Algona, Iowa 
Aug. 13-14... National Gladiolus Society....................... Muncie, Ind. 
Aug. 13-14... Indiana Gladiolus Society........................ Richmond, Ind. 
Aug. 15-16... Minnesota Gladiolus Society, Northwestern National 

ES odatic hte nakeWiaecetaes tess ewSchael Minneapolis, Minn. 
Aug. 17-18... New England Gladiolus Society (19th Annual) Mas- 

sachusetts Horticultural Society Hall ............ Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 19-20... Canadian Gladiolus Society....................... Owen Sound, Ontario 
Aug. 19-21... Michigan Gladiolus Society....................... Grand Haven, Mich. 
Aug. 19-21... Wisconsin Gladiolus Society, Eagle Auditorium.... Sheboygan, Wisc. 
Aug. 20-21... Illinois Gladiolus Society, State Fair............... Springfield, Il. 
Aug. 20-21... Wellsville Glad-Dahlia Club...................... Wellsville, Ohio 
Aug. 20-21... Pennsylvania Gladiolus Society, Pittsburgh Garden 

I ec eicrec tars be Dida. «os co Vee ees es Pittsburg, Pa. 
Aug. 20-21... Snohomish Co. (Wash.) Gladiolus Society . . Everett, Wash. 
Aug. 23-24... Province of Quebec Gladiolus Society, Sun Life Assur- 

ance Company’s Auditorium.................... Montreal, P. Q. 
Aug. 23-24... Winnipeg Gladiolus Society, T. Eaton Co. Annex.... Winnipeg, Man. 
Aug. 27-28... Ohio State Gladiolus Society, Ohio State Fair... . Columbus, Ohio 
Aug. 29-30... Empire State Gladiolus Society, New York State Fair Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sept. 9-10... Yakima Valley Gladiolus Society (late season show).. Grandview, Wash. 
Sept. 11-17... Brockton Fair Gladiolus Show (in cooperation with 

New England Gladiolus Society)................ Brockton, Mass. 














OR some time now we have been 


hearing about growing plants 
with chemicals instead of soil. 


Experiments in this field have aroused 
lively interest among amateur horti- 
culturists and gardeners everywhere 
have been waiting and hoping for a 
popular book which would “tell them 
all about it.” Now at last that book is 
here. It is 


SOILLESS GROWTH OF PLANTS by 
Carleton Ellis and Miller W. Swaney. 
Illustrated. 155 pages. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp. N.Y.C. $2.75. 


The incipient scientist lying dormant 
in so many of us cannot fail to be stimu- 
lated into activity by this popular dis- 
cussion of a subject so new and so vitally 
important to the horticultural world. 

Dr. Ellis, the senior author of Soilless 
Growth, is founder and director of the 
Ellis Laboratories at Montelair, N. J., 
while Dr. Swaney is his collaborator in 
the field of chemical research as well as 
in that of literature. Together they have 
produced an absorbing little book. 

Though still definitely in the experi- 
mental stage, soilless growth of plants 
has now been developed to such a degree 
of efficiency that amateurs may intelli- 
gently join in the excitement, the fun and 
the “magic” of growing flowers and vege- 
tables without the aid of soil. This book 
tells them how to do it. 

Opening with a short discussion of the 
chemistry of plant life, the authors go 
on to describe the several accepted meth- 
ods of growing plants in mineral aggre- 
gates. In some laboratories the chemical 
solution is conveyed to the roots through 
sterilized sharp white sand such as is 
used to root cuttings. In certain eases 
a “drip method” from above is employed, 
while in others sub-irrigation is preferred. 
The growing of plants in water treated 
with chemical solutions is also deseribed 
with advice as to types of containers to 
be used, methods of treatment, and eor- 
rect blending of chemicals for making 
formulas. 

Chapter Four is entitled Household 
Plant Culture, and here the authors have 
endeavored to apply soilless culture to 
the practical problem of producing house 
plants. Suggestions for individual expe- 
riments along this line inelude the rooting 
of slips in water, sand, cinders or glass 
wool treated with chemieal solution. 

The report in this chapter of a suecess- 
ful experiment in Rose growing indoors 
is of particular interest. A pruned-back 
dormant MeGredy’s Yellow was brought 
indoors on Valentine’s Day and _ placed 
in sand treated with chemical solution. 
Four weeks later six Rosebuds had ap- 
peared, together with much healthy fo- 
liage. By the end of the second month 
the plant was a mass of bloom despite the 
fact that no special precautions had been 
taken to preserve correct humidity or an 
even temperature. 

Directions follow for the planting and 
eare of indoor window boxes of house 
plants, to be fed by chemical solutions 
alone; and there are practical suggestions 
for soilless growth of vegetables out-of- 
doors or under glass. 

The commercial aspects and possibilities 
of this method of culture are diseussed 
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in Chapter Five, including reports on 
experiments now being made by growers 
in various parts of the country. 

“Soilless Growth” closes with sections 
on the chemicals commonly believed to be 
most beneficial in plant growth; the di- 
seases and pests to which plants grown 
by the soilless method are most suscep- 
tible; and listings of several formulas 
together with directions for their eoneoe- 
tion. 

The authors’ style is simple, and tech- 
nical or scientific terms are carefully 
avoided so that there is no confusion on 
the part of the amateur reader. Blank 
pages have wisely been left at the end 
of the book for notes and memoranda to 
be made by the enthusiastic experimenter 
after he has made a study of the text. 


PLANNING AND PLANTING YOUR 
OWN PLACE by Louis Van de Boe. 
Illustrated, 290 pages. The Macmillan 
Co., HN. XY. Ci Gao. 


The solutions to the problems of plan- 
ning and planting are to be found be- 
tween the covers of this new book, 
beginning with the relation between the 
house and the grounds and_ following 
through grading, drives, walks and lawns 
to the plant material available and its 
correct use in the garden picture. 

A section on ornamental gardens in- 
eludes several specific types such as the 
Rose, rock and evergreen gardens. Main- 
tenance Hints give information on pests, 
fertilizers, pruning, tree service and so 
forth. Lists of plants for special pur- 
poses sound most promising, but Mr. 
de Boe has included only evergreen and 
deciduous trees and shrubs in these list- 
ings. In fact the information offered 
throughout the book on annuals, bulbs, 
Roses and other important types of plant 
material is so meagre as to be negligible 
in value. On the other hand there is a 
twenty-four page alphabetical list of 
hardy herbaceous plants, reprinted from 
Bobbink & Atkins’ Nursery Manual, 
which is unnecessarily lengthy. Sinee it 
contains no comments by the author it is 
of litt!e value for purposes of selection. 
A shorter list representing Mr. de Boe’s 
personal choice would have proved more 
helpful. A list of alpine plants for the 
rock garden compiled by the Brooklyn 
Botonical Garden shows the same lack of 
personal interest. 

The last chapter, Planting Plans, in- 
eludes plans for lots of various sizes, 
each with its key, description and ap- 
proximate cost. Since.a lot 125x200 is the 
largest plan given, it is a_ self-evident 
fact that no attempt has been made to 
deal with anything larger than the small 
city or suburban property. 

One excellent feature of Mr. de Boe’s 
plans is that he invariably indicates trees 
of considerable size. If anything, he 
errs in this direction for with the pro- 
portion of shade provided on some of 
his plans, there would be little or no 





sunshine for the suecessful raising of 

garden flowers. He has, however, care- 

fully indicated areas reserved for flow- 

ers, Roses, vegetables, ete., and if 

these suggestions are rigidly adhered 

to all will be well. The home owner, 

however, who plants trees and shrubs 

as indicated and thinks, “Oh, I ean put 
flower beds in anywhere” is probably 
doomed to disappointment. 

The photographie illustrations are nu- 
merous. A number of line drawings, 
diagrams and ground plans accompany 
the text. 


ALPINE HOUSE CULTURE for Ama- 
teurs by Gwendolyn Anley. Illustrated. 


188 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. ¥. GC. 82.50. 
This is another volume in the series 


of English garden books which includes 
Iris Culture for Amateurs, Greenhouse 
Culture for Amateurs and others of a 
similar nature. 

Gwendolyn Anley, who is an expert 
on Alpines, and a seasoned collector as 
well, starts her book with directions for 
erecting the Alpine house and the various 
supplementary frames and shelters. Prop- 
agation, potting and general culture fol- 
low with a monthly ealendar of routine 
chores. 

There is an absorbing chapter on 
Seree Frames, a series being suggested, 
each providing for special conditions of 
sun, shade, soil and moisture. A list of 
plants for scree frame culture is ineluded. 

Exhibiting and Colleeting closes the 
first part of the book. The section on 
Collecting is a veritable treasury of valu- 
able information for the tenderfoot. It is 
evident that the author delights in the 
life of the mountain camp and trail and 
she soon fires the reader with her own 
enthusiasm. 

Part II is devoted entirely to listings 
and deseriptions of Alpine plants inelud- 
ing bulbs, dwarf conifers, trees and shrubs 
and erieaceous shrubs. 

The general list giving name, color 
and blooming period includes between 400 
and 500 plants. 

The Alpines, which are such fresh and 
appealing little aristocrats, seem always 
to lend themselves to portraiture. The 
numerous photographic illustrations are 
excellent. 


THE NORTHERN GARDEN by Daisy 
T. Abott. Unillustrated. 94 pages. 
The University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 7de. 


This is a little paper-backed book giv- 
ing week by week garden activities for 
those who dwell in the northern middle- 
west. It is by a Minneapolis newspaper 
garden columnist. 

Not only does it give practical sea- 
sonal advice for districts where cold hard 
winters and hot dry summers are the 
rule, but the author also finds room for 
a very considerable list of annuals and 
perennials suitable to this climate, giving 
height, flowering period, color and gen- 
eral remarks. 

There are some clever little chapter 
headings, and a very lovely poem by 
Virginia Eaton introduces the text. 
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Gladiolus Flaunt Their Beauty 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 


{OR those who believe that the one way to arrange Gladiolus lovely groupings from the American Gladiolus Society show held 
is to pick long stalks and group a large number of them in’ in New York last year. It will be noticed that small flowered 
a tall vase, there will be inspiration in these pictures of stalks with curved stems, have been used to good advantage. 


1 If you think of Gladiolus es- 
sentially as a flower useful for 
color and mass grouping, indoors 
and in the garden, study for a 
moment this first prize winning 
ensemble by Mrs. Walter Gold- 
smith and you will get a new 
point of view. One partly opened 
stalk of blossoms, and two that 
do not even show color make this 
striking picture. Sweeping lines 
accent the curve in the vase. 




















































2 Another restrained § arrange- 
ment is this one by Mrs. N. J. 
Greene. The boat-shaped  con- 
tainer seems ready to fare forth 
with its sails of Gladiolus bloom. 
How well the curves of the bowl 
are repeated in the lines of the 
stems; how well balanced the Iit- 
tle boat is with its strong weight 
on the right and its low masses 
on the left. In both, note the 
Japanese influence. 


3 For this grouping, Mrs. N. J. 
Greene selected foliage so unusual 
that it became more important 
than her flowers. The repeating 
of the curves of the taller flower 
stalk in the three leaves, the simple swing 
of line of the vase and the location on the 
stand all give chic to a balanced composi- 
tion. 

4 Dorothy Kaufmann, too, followed the 
Japanese in her blue ribbon arrangement 
in the informal tea room style. The uncer- 
water part of the picture is worthy of 
especial attention; it is as lovely in its 
simplicity of line as the upper flowers. 

5 In sharp contrast to the line arrange- 
ments is this one by Mrs. Roy E. Tilles. 
The heavy, flat container suggested a mass 
grouping. Because the main mass and 
height of this composition were well to the 
left of the oblong bowl, the plant material 
was projected far beyond the left side, thus 
securing nice balance. 

6 This plate is by Dorothy Kaufmann. As- 
ters without stems are grouped to form a 
dark center. Circling this is the light, 
irregular wreath of Gladiolus tips, reflected 
in the glossy surface of the dish. Only two 
tips break the swing of the edge. 






























Jessie Tarbox Beals 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


M. G. KAINS 


HEN I see Pine, Spruce, Fir and 

Hemlock trees planted on ordi- 

nary sized lots, especially when 
they are used in foundation plantings, I 
am reminded of the little girl who, at the 
zoo, exclaimed that the baby elephant was 
“cute,” “perfectly darling,” and “too cun- 
ning for anything” and who forthwith 
wanted her mother to buy her one for a 
pet! 

Her mother explained that even though 
the “baby” might be no trouble to keep 
and train, their suburban lot was too small 
for an animal that would grow to be as 
wide as their auto, as high as their garage 
door and so heavy that if it walked over 
the lawn or the flower beds it would leave 
footprints as big and deep as their dish- 
pan. 

* * 


The man who plants evergreens of the 
kinds mentioned is like that little girl, ex- 
cept that when he visits a nursery he is 
not accompanied by an understanding 
parent or guardian who will explain that 
the “eute little trees” in the nursery rows 
are like baby elephants, because they will 
vrow too big for the lots. 

No. He buys whatever “perfeetly 
darling” and “cunning” specimens please 
him, usually without asking questions as 
to their suitability to his property. His 
only query, as a rule, is “What’s the price 
of this?” 

If “this” happens to be a_ three-foot 
Norway spruce priced at $5.00, whereas 
a one-foot specimen of Alberta spruce 
eosts $10.00 he is likely to exelaim: 
What! Pay $10.00 for that little runt! 
Not while I’m conseious! I want 
thing to show for my money! 
your five.” 

So he takes home the three-foot Nor- 
way, plants it in front of the dining- 
room window where he ean admire it 
every day and pat himself on the back 
for his astuteness to get value for value 
given. And how happy he is when he 
measures the two inches or more that the 
tree grows the first season. Again when 
it makes four inches the second and eight 
the third. 

But when the tree really gets down to 
business and grows sixteen inches the 
fourth year and at the close of that season 
is six or more feet tall, he begins to see 
that at such a rate it will soon shut the 
light out of the dining-room and a few 
vears later from the upstairs room as well. 
Then he wakes up to the fact that he is 
like “The Man with an Elephant on His 
Hands” for he finds upon inquiry that 
the normal height of Pine, Fir, Hemlock 
and Spruce trees is 100 feet or more and 
their spread often greater than 50 feet! 
He also sees, too late, that he must 
the inevitable 
eut it up! 


some- 


Here’s 


face 
cut the tree down and then 


* - * 


Five dollars and four or more years’ 
time lost growing a tree for kindling 
wood or for a bonfire! Having paid for 
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his experience in this.expensive way he 
may start all over again, but this time 
with a truly dwarf variety. But why not 
pay the $10.00 in the first place and save 
the loss of time, the cost of the tree he 
did buy, plus the cost of cutting it down. 

RR & 

There onee was a king, so the min- 
strels sing, who a herd of ele- 
phants had, 

And a peasant poor who lived next 
door who wanted an elephant 
bad. 

Now, this generous king did a foolish 
thing when he gave that peasant 
one 

For sky blue ruin at once began 
brewin’ for that luckless son-of-a 
gun ; 

For the elephant ate all night and the 
elephant ate all day 

And every cent of his earnings went 
to keep the beast in hay. 

So he tore his hair in wild dispair 
and piped his lachrymal glands 

And eursed the whim that saddled 
him with an elephant on his 
hands. 


J. CHEEVER GOODWIN, 


“Wang” 


6c" T’REES are 


like children,” says 
Charles E. Bassett. “Some children 

don’t need to be spanked; others do.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Bassett. We have 


several trees that are misbehaving. Now, 
please tell us the orthodox place to spank 
them.” 


2 & & 
HORTLY after I quoted something 
about fairy rings in this column a 


lady wrote asking what these things are; 
so, as there may be others to whom they 
are unknown, I shall quote from my reply 
as fellows: 

Fairy rings are caused by various 
species of mushrooms. Properly speak- 
ing they are the rings of grass, usually 
fifteen to eighteen inches wide, in which 
the mushrooms appear, but the mush- 
rooms themselves are also ealled by this 
name. 


” - . 


The rings start from one mushroom or 
a small clump of such and spread from 
this point as a center outward in more 
or less cireular fashion, often very close 
to a perfact circle when the sod and the 
soil are of uniform quality. As the cir- 
cles enlarge the mushrooms disappear on 
the inner side of the cireular band and 
develop on the outer side. 


# * 


As the grass in the band itself is 
greener and taller than that either out- 
side or inside it is supposed that the 
mushrooms enrich the soil where they 
grow by getting nitrogen from the air, 
though probably not in the same way 


as do clover, alfalfa and other plants of 
the pea family. 
x * x 

When the rings become very large they 
often break, most likely because of some 
difference in the quality of the soil, so the 
ring is not evident as a ring; but the 
ares may be seen. I know of two such 
vases where the broken ring consists of 
two and three ares, respectively. Had 
the rings not been broken they would be 
about eighteen feet in diameter. 


* * 


These mushrooms are seldom as much 
as three inches tall with caps rarely two 
inches across when fully spread. They 
are a light tan eolor. Mushroom eaters 
consider them among the best flavored of 
all species. 


Dawn, be careful lest you break 
The black erystal of this lake— 

It is so still, so limpid thin, 

With a wedge of moon set in. 
Swallow, wait beneath your eaves! 
Willow, willow, stay your leaves! 
Lily, do not open, nor 

Heron, wade out from the shore. 
Beauty is so fugitive 

Let this perfect moment live. 


ETHEL RomiGc FuLuEr, 


“Dawn Interval.” 


¢¢] SHALL never again bury a cow in 

my lawn,” writes Mr. L—— — 
“Onee is enough for me! The place is 
now full of Milkweed, Buttereups and 
ecowhorn turnips. I faney a dead bull 
would be worse because I should expect 
to have Oxeye Daisies and Bullrushes.” 


- his introduction to “The English 
Rock Garden,” the Late Reginald 
Farrer quotes the following example of 
botanical English: 

cireinate ver- 
imparipinnati- 


“An acaulescent herb of 
nation with the leaves 
partite or uneinatelyrate with mucro 
erenulate lobules setulose; papillose, de- 
current, pedunculate and persistent.” 

He then translates this botanical jargon 


into everyday English: “Stemless, with 
undecaying leaves uneurling from the 


center, set with bristly little warts and 
eut into an uneven row of featherings, 
with the lobes pointed and _ scalloped 
around the edge, some having a barbed, 
spear-headed effect, standing on foot 
stalks, down along which they continue in 
wing-like flaps on either side.” 
es 8 £ 
The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 
A elover, any time, to him 
Is aristocracy. 
Emity DickINson 
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Goldenrod—Floral Emblem of Alabama, 
Kentucky and Nebraska 


C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


HERE are many species of Gold- 
enrod. About 125 different species 


have been discovered and described. 
About 60 species are found in the east- 
ern and central parts of the United 
States. A few other species are found on 
the Pacific Coast. I feel it is safe to say 
that a Goldenrod is found growing in 
the wild in every state in the Union. 


Quite a number of people seem to think 


Why 


it is our national flower. they 











think so, I do not know. No national 
flower has been selected. 

The golden plumes of the Goldenrod 
are so well known that they do not need 
to be deseribed. However, a few species 
are almost white, and only an expert 
botanist could distinguish some species, 
but there is one species that you may 
know if ever you chance to find it grow- 
ing in a dry sandy place. It is the Sweet- 
smelling Goldenrod (Solidago odora). If 
vou bruise the leaves of this plant you 
will detect a strong sweet odor much like 
that of anise. This species of Goldenrod is 
supposed to have some medicinal value. 
Why the official flower of Nebraska is 
called November Goldenrod, I do not 
know, for here in Massachusetts it is 
found in bloom in July and August. 

In 1895, the Legislature of Nebraska 
selected November Goldenrod (Solidago 
serotina) as their official floral emblem; 
and the Legislature of Kentucky in 1926, 
designated the Goldenrod as their official 
emblem, but did not designate any par- 
ticular species. 
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Above. Fragrant Goldenrod 
Left. Oldfield Goldenrod 
Right. November Goldenrod 
In 1927, the Alabama Legislature 
adopted the Goldenrod as their state 


flower and they did not specify any par- 
ticular species. 

The Goldenrod is a very attractive 
flower, blossoming at a time of year 
when other wild flowers are few. Planted 
in your garden together with the purple 
wild Aster, as we often find them grow- 
ing naturally, their abundant bloom of 
purple and gold makes a gorgeous autumn 
display. Bunehes of Goldenrod and 
Asters make a fine porch decoration and 
are much used for other decorations. 

There are a few people, however, who 
do not like the Goldenrod as its pollen 
causes them to sneeze and brings on an 
attack of hay fever. While this is true in 
some eases, it is now known that other 
weeds that scatter pollen at the same 
time cause more hay fever than the 
Goldenrod. It is a perennial, growing 
year after year from the same root. It 
also produces much seed which, by the 
wind, is scattered far and wide. In the 
fall and winter many birds eat the seed 
of the Goldenrod. It has no value as a 
forage plant and farmers generally call 
it a troublesome weed as they do the 
Ox-eye Daisy. For decorative purposes, 
it is one of the most desirable of yellow 
wild flowers that we have. 


In Alabama, there is some agitation in 
favor of changing the state flower from 
the Goldenrod, which is the floral emblem 
of two other states, to one of several 
flowers growing in Alabama that are not 
found growing to any great extent else- 
where; such as, Hydrangea quereifolia, 
Magnolia macrophylla, Croton alabam- 
ensis, Neviusia alabamensis or Rhodo- 
dendron alabamense, a fragrant species, 
so there is plenty to choose from. 

















Palms in the Home 


HE two best palms for house 

culture, says the floriculture department 
at Cornell University, are Kentia belmo- 
riana and Kentia forsteriana. They are 
popularly known as the erect Kentia and 
Kentia. The stems are 
short and from them arise graceful, long, 
slender, arching leaves. Fortunately, these 
Palms can do without much direct sunlight 
and may even be placed in dark corners 
for several days at a time without injury. 
They must have light occasionally. Co- 
cos weddeliana is a dwarf form and makes 
a beautiful decoration for the table as a 
centerpiece. 


the spreading 


Palms must not be subjected to sudden 
changes of temperature. ‘To kinds, 
gradual change will cause no harm, even if 
the temperature falls to freezing, but it 
can not be prolonged. Palms also need 
plenty of' water and good drainage. They 
should not have large pots, however. If 
the soil 
there is good drainage in the bottom of 


some 


contains sand and charcoal and 


the pot, there will be no danger of over 
watering. 
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The “Gate Trees” of New Harmony 


CORA McDERMOTT, (Ind.) 


OU all know the story of New 
Harmony, that lovely little old- 
world community in southern In- 
diana, I am sure: how it was founded 
by the Rappites, as a cooperative com 
munistic, settlement, and was later taken 
over by Robert Dale Owen and his band 
of earnest dreamers. 
His life was dramatic 
as was the whole plan 
living as exemplified in the New Har 
mony community. And if you're for- 
tunate enough to make a_ pilgrimage 
there, it will be well worth your time 
to explore the town and absorb the 
legends and lore in which it is steeped. 
If you are a garden-lover, you will 
be particularly interested in the “Gate 


in the extreme, 
of community- 


Trees” as you will hear them ealled 
down there. You will hear them ealled, 
also, the “Golden-Rain Tree” and, if 


there happens to be a botanist in your 
crowd, you will furthermore learn their 
latin name, Koelreuteria paniculata. 
Back of these three names lies an in- 
leresting story: a three-part story, inei- 
dentally, which | shall attempt to give in 
the order of historical, rather than senti- 
mental value. 
Somewhere 


around the 


middle of the 


eighteenth century (about 1755) a Rus- 
sian botanist and author, J. G. Kohlreu- 


ter, discovered a tree of amazing beauty, 
in his travels in China. It is 
China, Korea and Japan. 

The natives called it the Tree of Golden 
Rain, because the huge panicles of golden 
blossoms literally covered it in late 
spring; the effect is, literally, that of a 
yolden shower. Incidentally, these blos- 
soms are followed by seed-pods not un- 
like those of the Chinese Lantern plant, 
though their coloring is a soft, brownish 
rose. And, to the delight of small boys, 
they ean be “popped” most satisfactorily, 
hy stepping on them after they 
fallen. 


native to 


have 


So there you have two parts of the 
story, explaining two of its names. But 
the name given to it by the people of New 
Harmony is the third part of the story. 
And many and varied are the explana- 
tions you will hear about its origin. I 
remember reading, not long ago, that “the 
people of New Harmony planted these 
irees in front of their homes, and used 
them as posts from which they hung their 
yates, hence the name.” 

[ am writing this, largely, from mem- 
ory; and while I do not pretend to be 
accurate as to. dates, this is the authentic 
story. Incidentally, it is a souree of 
much astonishment, on my part, that more 
has not been written concerning the re- 
markable man who is responsible for the 
planting of these trees. To my mind, his 
life story is even more fascinating than 
that of either George Rapp or Robert 
Dale Owen. 

His name was William Maclure and he 
was born, in 1763, at Ayr, Seotland. As 
au very young man, he visited America, 
but returned to London, where he was a 
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member of the firm of Miller, Hart and 
Co., for a number of years. However, 
when he was in his early thirties, he came 
again to this country, and thereafter 
made it his home. 

In 1803, he was sent to France, as one 
of the commissioners appointed to negoti- 
ate with the French Government concern- 
ing the loss, during the Revolution, of 
property belonging to American citizens. 

I do not know how long he spent in 
Europe, but it is apparent that he be- 


“ame an enthusiastic student of geology, 
while there. Of his activities in making 
a geological survey of this country, after 
his return, this article must not even con 
tain the barest outline. Sufficient to say 
that he is known as the “pioneer ot 
American geology.” 

But we are concerned, much more, with 
another hobby of this remarkable man: 
his interest in agriculture and its kindred 


sciences. It was this interest which 
brought him to New Harmony some- 
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J. Horace McFarland photo 


The Gold-Rain Tree is planted in New Harmony, Indiana, to serve as a post upon which 
to hang the front gate 
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where near the time (1824) when George 
Rapp was turning the project over to 
Robert Dale Owen. 

It was William Maelure’s plan to estab- 
lish an agricultural college at New Har- 
mony; it is interesting to conjecture just 
how much the success of that project 
might have influenced the agricultural 
welfare of the middle-west, indeed of the 
whole country. 

Now we come to the “Gate Trees” and 
fo that part of the story which is more 
or less obseure. | know that Maelure had 
lived in Spain for a few years before 
coming to New Harmony; but legend has 
it that he also visited China, though in 
what capacity, I am not sure, whether 
that of a private citizen, or on some com- 
mission for our Government. I am in- 
clined to think the latter, because I be- 
lieve he was known by some military title. 

Be that as it may, he brought to 
New Harmony, somewhere around 1824, 
some specimens of this tree from China: 
how many I do not know, but he did 
plant one on each side of the gateway to 
the beautiful home in New Harmony. 

When they bloomed, they attracted 
much attention, of course, and as the 
story of their beauty travelled further 


abroad, people came, from miles around, 
to see the “trees at Maclure’s gate,” this 
being abbreviated, in course of time, to 
“Maclure’s gate trees.” 

From the seeds of these trees, dozens, 
and then hundreds of others were started, 
so that New Harmony is showered with 
their golden blossoms each spring. 

Naturally enough, they have been of- 
fered for sale, the past few years, by 
nurseries who have propagated them from 
seeds of the descendants of the New Har- 
mony trees. So far as legend has it, 
these were the first, if not the only trees 
of the sort ever brought to this country. 

Until they are quite large, they require 
some protection in the eolder winters, 
but they begin blooming when no taller 
than Lilae bushes. And they are not only 
interesting because of their history, but 
are exceedingly lovely to gaze upon! 

While this is of no moment, so far as 
the “Gate Trees” are concerned, it is inter- 
esting to note that the Osage-orange owes 
its botanical name Maclura to this same 
man, and legend has it that he encouraged 
its use as a hedge plant in much the same 
practical fashion that Jonathan Chapman 
started the apple orchards of the middle- 
west. 


Roses in the Vacation Month 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


N very many gardens it would be a 
good idea to eliminate two months, so 
far as attention and comfort are con- 

cerned. I could see February wiped out— 
if it was really wiped out—without weep- 
ing. August could also be dismissed with- 
out being missed, because it is during that 
month that most of the amateurs in 
America are least disposed to give com- 
plete attention to the Rose-garden. 

Mueh of this deficiency is due to the 
fact that August is, after all, the vaca- 
tion month. Most of .us are away from 
the home garden, and entirely too few 
of us use the occasion of our absence to 
get aequainted with Roses elsewhere than 
at home. I candidly jump on myself for 
my August sins, because I had definitely 
promised last year to visit a certain rare 
and peculiar Rose within fifty miles of my 
summer vaeation home, and I didn’t do 
it. I was too busy being lazy to be much 
concerned about Roses, though I was 
stirred by seeing that elevation, even to 
two thousand feet, brought such a post- 
ponement of bloom that American Pillar 
was fit to look at during much of August 
at Eagles Mere. 

But the home garden goes along on the 
twelve-months basis. It is in February, 
the month first mentioned as among those 
to be seolded about, that the alternate 
suns and aretic winds start much Rose 
trouble, later blamed on a lack of winter 
hardiness. It is during August that the 
defoliation from black-spot originating 
in July reaches its highest stage of 
deviltry. 

Many times in these long-eontinued 
monthly Rose papers I have discussed the 
detail of protection from _ black-spot. 
There has been no change in the necessity 
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for protection, though a little glimmering 
of hope is visible now in the suggestions 
printed in the “1938 American Rose 
Annual” from a great French rosarian, 
M. Mallerin, that proper soil conditioning 
may make Roses so resistant to black-spot 
that we won’t need to be fighting it all 
through the Rose season, August ineluded. 
Some amazingly interesting experiences 
are reported from France in the direction 
of what might be called a super-potash 
safeguard against black-spot. But is there 
a vast difference between French con- 
ditions and American conditions? In 
publishing M. Mallerin’s acutely valuable 
article 1 have persistently suggested eau- 
tion in the American application. 


HAT the breeding of Roses resistant 

to black-spot will yet come about | 
firmly believe, just as I also believe that 
we will be able to get the much desired 
protection from within by suitable soil 
amelioration. 

But all these things are for the future, 
and these words will be read by those of 
my Rose friends who are not on vacation, 
right at the beginning of the difficult 
month. To them I ean only urge con- 
tinuanee of protective methods. 

Just here comes in a caution based on 
experience. That rare jewel, common 
sense, failed to be used one August at 
Breeze Hill. It was a month of extreme 
temperatures, when the thermometer 
seemed to intend to jump out of its tube 
day after day! There wasn’t any black- 
spot infection, because it couldn’t oceur 
in the absence of any moisture, there 
being suecessive desperately dry and un- 
usually hot days. Foolishly we kept on 
with our prophylactie dusting and spray- 


ing, and discovered that we were doing 
definite damage. In fact, we burned the 
foliage off of some Roses by using red 
copper oxide too strong and by using 
several of the colloidal forms of sulphur. 
The only Roses that stood this unthought- 
ful treatment were those which had 
Triogen on them. 


HEREFORE, it is urged that August 

protection include consideration of the 
thermometer, remembering that black-spot 
spores cannot get busy in the absence of 
moisture. Give yourself and your Roses 
a chance by skipping one or more of the 
weekly protective inflictions if rain isn’t 
with you and if you don’t water over- 
head. 

Here comes in another bit of August 
caution. If watering is necessary—and it 
can be—it should be thorough, and right 
at the surface of the ground, preferably 
over a protective mulch and without the 
much more enjoyable sprinkling that most 
boys and girls—even of sixty or over!— 
like to make with the business end of a 
hose. Get down on your hands and knees 
and put the water where it will go into 
the soil, and not on the half-cooked leaves 
which do not deserve to be provided with 
a multiplicity of small lenses, formed by 
the drops of water, through which the 
sun may do its deadly work. 

Again I can properly refer to the obser- 
vation side of the August days, whether 
at home or on vaeation. The really hard- 
boiled Rose erank has at least one eye 
always open toward Roses, whether they 
be in a public park, on the edge of the 
highway, or in a private garden. Rose 
facts ean be seen and ought to be assimi- 
lated. Also, Rose behaviors ought to be 
noted, for it is in August that the wisdom 
of our nurture of our Roses will appear 
in blooms that manage to stand the heat 
and drouth to give us evidence that the 
queen of flowers stays with us. 








N August, by the way, when the Hy 

brid Tea show is at the summer mini- 
mum, there are real values in the other 
less showy classes. Gruss an Teplitz keeps 
on with the production of fragrant scarlet 
Roses, and that searlet bloomer that seems 
to have escaped the bad habits of the class 
continues to be a Joyous Cavalier, giving 
enough blooms to hold its proper place 
on four-foot stems in the shrub border. 

The Polyantha varieties keep on, 
though the fine Gruss an Aachen does 
take a rest. The taller Poulsen Roses 
keep on, and that striking variety cursed 
with the outrageous Dutch name of 
Mevrouw van Straaten van Nes, but re- 
named Permanent Wave in Ameriea, con- 
tinues to produce a few of its crinkled 
blooms. <As the cooler nights come to- 
ward the end of the month, our Roses 
begin to awaken. 


E are not really well acquainted with 

the Lawrenceana varieties of which 
Rouletti is the outstanding type. It keeps 
on with its dainty blooms, as does its 
red seedling Tom Thumb, and its slightly 
larger cousin Nemesis! 

The Bourbon type, especially the excel- 
lent pink Hermosa, continues all month, 
though slowed up a little by the heat. 
There are Roses in the vacation month. 
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In the Garden Outdoors eesti 


Make new lawns. 
Cultivate and fertilize Roses. 
Get coldframes ready for winter. 


Plant or make cuttings of Oriental 


Poppies. 

Plant Freesia bulbs in flower-pots and 
seed pans. 

Transplant spring-sown hardy peren- 
nials to permanent quarters. 


Separate or divide and transplant 
crowded, spring-blooming hardy peren- 
nials to new quarters. 


Spray Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
with summer strength lime-sulphur wash 
to kill lace flies and plant lice. 


Water Chrysanthemums and Dahlias 
liberally if the weather is dry and 
serateh a handful of complete fertilizer 
to the square yard around them. 


Spray forcibly with plain water or 
gently with a thin solution of glue to 
destroy red spider on the under sides of 
evergreens and Sweet Peas. The former 
knocks off the mites; the latter flakes as 
it dries and peels off both mites and 
Repeat the dose at weekly intervals 
during dry weather. They are not trouble- 
some in moist seasons. 

Immerse hanging baskets full depth at 
least once a week in water and keep them 
there for an hour or longer. Once a 
month substitute weak liquid manure for 
the water. By August the plants will 
probably begin to look sickly because of 
having used up the plant food in the soil. 
The manure water will give them a new 


rire 
eCSss. 
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lease of life. Failing manure supply use 
complete fertilizer. 

Order hardy, spring blooming bulbs 
without further delay. Unless you do you 
will probably not be able to get the 
choice kinds you specially want because 
such stoeks are decidedly limited in sup- 
ply. You might be disappointed with 
substitutes. A word to the wise! 

Apply liquid manure every two weeks 
from August first forward to plants that 
bloom between now and the arrival of 
winter. You can make it without mess 
by hanging a bushel of stable manure in 
a tight barrelful of water and by draw- 
ing off the liquid through a faucet about 
three inches from the bottom. It will be 
free from sediment. Before applying it 
dilute it with additional water till its 
color resembles weak tea. 

Buy Peony plants during August or 
early September. They will do better 
than spring bought plants because they 
are naturally more dormant now than 
then. As Peonies resent being moved, be 
sure to have the soil well enriched and 
thoroughly prepared. Make the holes two 
feet deep and as wide. If manure and 
bones are to be had place a peck of 
each on the bottom and cover with earth. 
Set the plants so their eyes (buds) are 
just an inch or two below the ground 
level. 

Increase the hardiness of your Rose 
bushes, hardy perennials and shrubs by 
working a surface dressing of complete 
fertilizer according to recommendation 
of the manufacturer as to the amount. 
If you have wood-ashes that have been 


kept dry seatter them (about a quart to 
20 square feet) in similar fashion. They 
rich in potash and lime. Do not 
apply nitrogenous fertilizers this late in 
the season as they tend to make sappy 
growth which would likely not ripen 
hefore winter sets in and would probably 


be killed. 


Begin planting evergreens about Au- 
eust 15. By that time and for a month 
or six weeks they are practically dormant 
in dry seasons because the soil (unless 
irrigated) is dry. Dig the holes plenty 
large one day and fill brim full with 
water. Dig or buy the trees with balls 
of earth wrapped in burlap. Before set- 
ting the trees in the holes eut the excess 
burlap on top and slash through the 
sides, but keep the burlap in place around 
the balls. Set the trees as deeply as they 
stood in the ground before digging. 
Shovel and tramp earth firmly around the 
balls and raise it a few inches around 
the outsides of the holes to form basin- 
like hollows. Fill these with water im 
mediately after planting, and every two 
weeks till autumn rains keep the ground 
moist. 


are 


Transplant Jerusalem Cherry plants 
from garden nursery beds to flower-pots. 
Set the pots rim-deep in a cool, moist, 
shady place until the plants have fully 
recovered from the shoek of removal; 
then give them full sun. When their 
roots fill the pots shift them to a larger 
size (just one size larger!). Before frost 
threatens remove them to a eoldframe, 


a cool room or greenhouse for a few 
weeks before giving them. greater 
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warmth, in a warm greenhouse or a liv- 
ing room. These plants when well cov- 
ered with berries are specially weleome 
in sick rooms. 


Divide Madonna Lily clumps that have 
become so crowded that the plants are 
small or blossom poorly. However, wait 
until the leaves have turned yellow or, 
preterably, have shriveled. The bulbs 
will then be ripe. Have a new bed 
freshly dug in moderately fertile soil 
and in a sunny place. Plant the bulbs with 
the least possible delay and while the 
ground is moist. When digging, note the 
depth at which the bulbs are located and 
try to set them in the new bed at that 
depth. Dig them carefully, break them 
gently apart; sort as to size; plant the 
large ones in permanent quarters and 
the small ones in a nursery bed to grow 
into larger size bulbs. 


In the Little Greenhouse 


KF we except seedlings or very young 
plants, most of what we find growing 
in the greenhouse, will at this sea- 
son have a large number of roots that 
are constantly drawing up water and 
nourishment for the well-being of the 


stems and leaves which they support. 
These roots soon draw all the readily 
available “goodness” from the soil in 


which they were planted; so the gar- 
dener must take measures, not only to 
sustain the plant but, if he is anxious to 
develop the finest specimens, he must 
provide a nutriment that is most pleasing 
and palatable for the avaricious appe- 
tites of his protegees. 

Certain plants are sometimes spoken of 
by the professional grower 
feeders. This is a term which requires 
some growing experience to appreciate 
fully and might easily be erroneously 
construed by the beginner. It is not a 
good practice to apply fertilizer in liberal 
or excessive doses, since not only will it 
mean waste but may be the cause of much 
irreparable damage. Although 4-8-4 and 
such scientific terms are often spoken 
of, and sometimes it would appear glibly, 
it is certain that the average garden 
lover does not know which of the essen- 
tial chemicals are least in evidence in his 
soil, or indeed, which of these chemicals 
are needed most for the development of 
his plant. 


as gross 


T is always safe to purchase a fertilizer 

that is recommended as a complete 
plant food. In using it the wis- 
est plan would seem to be to keep in 
mind the old and well tried practice of 
applying little and often. There is 
more than one way by which it may be 
applied to the growing plant in the 
greenhouse. Sometimes it is dusted on 
very lightly and immediately watered in. 
I prefer to mix it in the watering pot 
until it has discolored the water slightly. 
Then the plant may be watered with this 
solution. When feeding, be careful never 
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Cut ‘‘everlasting’’ or ‘‘straw’’ flowers 
when they are not more than half open. 
Tie them loosely in small bunehes and 
hang them heads downward in a warm 
room or, preferably, an attic that is not 
well lighted. Unless they are so hung 
they will dry with crooked necks, be ugly 
and hard to arrange. If the flowers are 
allowed to open they will fall apart 
when being handled after drying. 


Divide Garden Phlox clumps that have 
become densely crowded, especially those 
whose centers have become more or less 
bare of The easiest way to do 
this is to thrust a sharp bladed square 
spade full depth into the clump from 
side to side to eut the clump in half and 
then in quarters. If the clump is very 
large it may be cut in six parts. After 
cutting, dig up the clump, trim off any 
worthless, dead central parts and plant 


stems. 


to apply to a plant that is obvicusly 
suffering from lack of water. First water 
such a plant with pure water and not 
until it has soaked in thoroughly should 
the fertilizer be given. 

Once, or at most twice, a week will it 
be necessary to use fertilizer. Lucky is 
the gardener who ean alternate these 
feedings with an application of liquid 
farmyard manure, for there is no better 
plant food than this in the opinion of 
gardeners of the older school. 


EVER use bonemeal as a stimulant. 

Although it is true that some small 
degree of growth may be observed soon 
after application, this will be infinitesi- 
mal, for most of the plant food in this 
product is slow in becoming available. 
Bonemeal is, however, valuable for mix- 
ing into potting or planting soil, espe- 
cially when that soil is deficient in humus. 
It cannot, of course, be recommended to 
take the place of humus which is _ best 
found in some form of organie or vege- 
table matter. 

Of late years we have found that 
superphosphate 20% is the best of all 
the cheaper fertilizers for midsummer use 
where plants are past the adolescent 
stage. It is rich in phosphorus which is 
the chemical so necessary to many plants 
that are appproaching maturity. The 
wise and methodical gardener will have 
his soil tested at an agricultural station. 
It is more than possible that it may be 
so acid that much of the fertilizer he 
has spent good money on will not show 
anything like a worthwhile return with- 
out the addition of some lime. 

Nowhere can one better “play” with 
soils and fertilizers than in the green- 
house. A veritable laboratory is there for 
the scientifically minded and while the 
pleasure of gardening would be ruined 
were it to become technically mechanical, 
it is well to aequire some knowledge of 
what our plants actually need in their 
struggle for existence. 


the pieces where you want them to grow. 


Give late blooming China Asters 
weekly hoeing to keep the surface loose 
and free from weeds. If possible irrigate 
with overhead apparatus every two 
weeks; but be liberal with the water each 
time. Unless the soil is already fairly 
fertile, scatter complete fertilizer along 
the rows (not too near the plants) and 
work it in the surface. A handful to the 
square yard will be about right. 


Japanese Beetle sufferers, try this and 
let us know how it works! Hang bits of 
watermelon rind above pans of water. 
It is said that the beetles are so fond of 
this food that they will drop off gorged 
and be drowned as they are poor swim- 
mers. A spoonful of some inodorous oil 
on the water will assure death to any 


insect that falls in. 


K SSON 


F yours is a cool house, ie., one in 

which no tropical plants must be 
housed for the winter, why not look 
through the catalogs for unusual bulbs 
that are finally to be planted in the gar- 
den. Even a pan or pot of such a com- 
mon garden plant as the Crocus makes a 
charming innovation to the flowers usu- 
ally supplied by the florist. After these 
have been enjoyed they ean be set aside 
in the garage or in some outshed until 
propitious weather will allow you to stow 
them away in a more permanent home 
out of doors. 


There are many things with which 
exactly this can be done. Some of the 
Croeus species like C. korolkowi, C. im- 
perati and C. susianus would be fasci- 
nating. Anyhow, you would have them 
somewhere away from the ravages of the 
squirrels who consider these as a special 
delicacy. Other interesting material for 
such a purpose would be some of the 
common among the Museari, the 
Scillas and the Brodiaeas. So often does 
it happen when we plant small numbers 
of these in an already overstocked garden 
that the labels get lost or misplaced and 
when flowering time has come, we some- 
times are uncertain as to which is which. 
If brought to flowering stage in a 
labelled pan in the greenhouse, we can so 
much more certainly learn something 
about them. 


less 


Y the end of August, Freesias will be 

available and of course in their trail 
will be many other South African cormous 
and bulbous plants that are gaining more 
popularity every succeeding year. Some 
are worthless except to the specialist but 
others are gems and only by growing 
them ean we know them. I am thinking 
particularly of Lachenalias. Only a few 
of these are good greenhouse plants and 
the same can be said of many another 
genus from or near the Cape of Good 
Hope. They’re worth considering. 
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Southern California Gardens in August 


OOKING at bed and border we note 
that August heat is hard on most 
flowers. But some plants fairly 

revel in hot weather. . Portulaca and 
other suceulents, Marigolds, Zinnias, and 
many shrubs such as Hibiscus, Plumbago, 
the Oleanders, Pleroma splendens with 
gorgeous royal-purple blossoms, and the 
satisfactory Crepemyrtle, Lagerstroemia. 

Crepemyrtles bloom as_ shrubs but 
when grown’ into trees they make a 
splendid color display through the heat 
of summer. They come in orchid, white, 
lavender, shades of pink, and, showiest 
of all in watermelon reds. Exeepting the 
white, these need to be surrounded by an 
abundance of greenery, for, in themselves, 
they are dazzling flower garde1.<-! When 
the trees are budding turn the hose on 
them for a good bath. Then both flowers 
and foliage will be shining-clean and 
quite at their best. 

Roses should continue their rest period 
begun last month which means an oceas- 
ional sprinkling to keep the bushes dust- 
free and from losing all their leaves .. . 
but no heavy irrigation. 

This method with Roses has been suc- 
cessfully practiced here for quite some 
time. Lately certain gardeners are say- 
ing that it is better to keep right on 
watering and fertilizing through the sum- 
mer thereby giving Roses a winter rest, 
only. 

These plants have their individual needs 
and it is our job to study them. We do 
know that during the heat of July and 
August blooms of Roses are not equal in 
form, size or color to those produced 
earlier and later in the season. And, too, 
with summer rest we may have very fine 
flowers till Christmas. 

Irises transplanted this month run an 
excellent chance of blossoming in spring. 
Some, set even the last of the year will 
make good growth and have oceasional 
flowers in spring, but this is not as de- 
pendable as July and August planting. 
See that new plantings do not suffer for 
moisture. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS - should _ be 

staked and tied. Buds will soon be 
showing, especially on Koreans. Disbud 
for larger flowers, always leaving the 
most promising bud to develop. 

Some varieties ean have all buds taken 
off and the plants will bud again giving 
very late flowers. Other sorts will not 
bear a second erop of buds, and, instead, 
will not flower at all. Also, those plants 
set in shade will bloom later. However, 
dwarf, small-flowered ones, only, should 
be grown in shade as others will become 
leggy and fail to hold up their blooms. 

Know your varieties and their habits 
and so have Chrysanthemums econtinu- 
ously for five or six months. 

Heleniums will soon be _ blossoming. 
These are verv hardy plants and show the 
true fall colors H. superbum is 
volden-yellow, H. Autumn Glow a rich 
ox-blood, and H. autumnale rubrum a 
bronze. Give a little fertilizer and plenty 
of water. Keep faded blooms cut off 
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promptly and the plants will flower for 
quite a while. 

Just about this time Perennial or Hardy 
Asters provide color in both pastel and 
brilliant shades, though many bloom in 
spring and again in late summer or fall. 
They are partial to the semi-shady spot 
and heavy mulching for cool roots. 

When gathering these for house decora- 
tion it is best to dip the tips of the stems 
in boiling water for many sorts wilt. 

After the plants have bloomed freely 
for some time eut back to induee a still 
later blossoming period. 


YBRIDIZERS, as with other sub- 
jects, have performed wonders with 
these Asters! We should not fail to try 
some of the lovely new ones such as: Elta 
double red, Hybridus luteus yellow, Mar- 
jorie larger rose-pink and Blue Gem. 
Very dwarf are Ronald, an orchid, Victor, 
lavender and Snowsprite, a double white. 
From South Africa, and specially 
adapted to this country, is Aster fruti- 
cosa. This grows well in sun and with 
rather dry soil conditions. It is about 
three-feet high, shrubby, evergreen, and 
has large lavender-blue flowers. 
There are really so many beautiful 


recent creations that no gardener should 


miss the thrill of growing them. 

If you spy a clump of charming yellow 
Lilies in a garden . it is likely Heme- 
rocallis, one of the must-haves! There 
are over a hundred varieties, and some 
bloom well into December, or even 
throughout the winter season here. They 
come in tints and shades of yellow and 
though each flower lasts but a day there 
are almost always others to take its place. 
In summer they like much water. 

Hemerocallis can be planted out from 
a container nearly any time as the fibrous 
roots are numerous, strong and fleshy. It 
it a joy to grow so pest-free and willing 
a plant . so beautiful, too! 

Many seeds can be sown in flats this 
month. Cover with muslin or cheesecloth 
to prevent drying out. But watch for the 
first sprouts and raise the cover that air- 
circulation may prevent that fearful 
damping-off. 

Seedlings may need water as often as 
twice a day. One drying-out will finish 
them. 


OW at this time Double English Daisy 

or Bellis, Stocks, Snapdragons, Corn- 
flower, Candytuft, Delphinium, Calendula, 
Viola, Pansy and the very lovely lavender- 
blue perennial Convolvulus mauritanicus. 
This is a trailer and blooms for months 
at a time. When it becomes a bit seedy 
eut back and water well and it will soon 
be ready for flowering again. 

By the last of August the first sowing 
of winter-flowering Sweet Peas should be 
made. Select a spot in full sun and dig 
a trench eight inches deep. In the bottom 
spread very old manure an ineh in 
depth. On this put soil mixed with leaf- 
mo'd or peat moss, then two inches of 
sand. 

Soak the trench several times and sow 


Mary C. SHAW 


the seed two inches apart. Cover with an 
inch of sand, and shade with burlap. This, 
besides providing shade will protect the 
seedlings from certain birds that relish 
salads in hot, dry weather. 


O more water should be given till the 

Peas are up. See that the burlap is 
lifted for air, and sprinkle snail-poison 
thinly around the tiny plants. 

As the Peas grow fill in with good rich 
soil to the top of the trench. They like 
their roots deep down and cool. 

Sow in the open seeds of Petunia, Ver- 
hena, Coreopsis and Annual Larkspur. 
Choose a tall, double, branching strain of 
Larkspur. All these will grow through the 
rains of winter and make a_ gorgeous 
showing in spring. California Wild Flow 
ers can be managed in the same way. 

Plant bulbs of Calla, Freesia and win 
ter-blooming Oxalis. 

Trim Abelia and the bush Plumbago, 
water well, and so encourage fresh growth 
and pink, azure blossoms through the 
autumn and until winter frosts. 

An attractive August garden depends 
much upon its grooming. By now so many, 
many plants have finished their season 
and must be taken out, eut back, or at 
least, have their dried flowers removed. 
Look each day for these faded leaves and 
blossoms, take care of them at onee, and 
beds and borders will be spice and span. 

This is the time that we appreciate in 
the garden plenty of green for back- 
ground, and an abundance of white and 
light-colored flowers. These help to give 
a sense of coolness, rest and peace. 


Bedding Plants for Indoors 


URING late August and early Sep- 

tember is the time to get outdoor 
plants ready for growing indoors. You 
may do this in one or another of two 
ways. If their removal from the bed or 
border would injure the appearance of 
the area, dig each plant separately and 
with as much root as possible, trim out 
enough of its top to establish a balance 
of roots and tops, plant it in a pot otf 
adequate size, plunge the pot rim-deep 
right. where the plant has grown, pack 
the earth firmly around the pot and place 
a stake or a readily seen label beside or 
upon each plant so you may find it 
promptly when taking it indoors. 

If the plants are growing where their 
removal will not make an ugly “hole” 
in the bed or the border, treat them in 
the same way except that you may plunge 
the pots side by side in sifted coal ashes, 
sand or light soil at some place where 
you can reach them more conveniently 
than if you left them in where they have 
grown during the summer. 

In each case take the plants indoors 
before cold weather arrives—the tender 
ones just before the earliest frost that 
generally comes during September; the 
hardy ones a month or six weeks later, 
at any rate before even the hardiest might 
be injured.—K. 
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HE annual show of the American 

Peony Society was held at Lansing, 

Michigan, on June 18 and 19, in ¢o- 
operation with the Miehigan Peony and 
Iris Society, the Garden Clubs of Lans- 
ing, and the Michigan Horticultural So- 
ciety. Any one at all interested in the 
Peony is always glad to see old favorites 
shown, but especially anxious to see 
what new kinds venture forth into keen 
competition, where condition counts for 
much and past reputation for little as 
these blooms come under the judges’ 
scrutiny. 

The publie as a whole still seems to 
prefer the double blooms to the singles 
and Japs; more petals for your money, 
bigger place to bury your nose, a knock- 
out on long stems in a large basket, or 
maybe you have still another reason. At 
any rate, let us consider the doubles first. 


Medal Winners 


The Gold Medal elass, one bloom each 
of 80 to 100 varieties, double or semi- 
double, was won again by Mr. Harry F. 
Little, of Camillus, New York, an expert 
and authority who has won this class 
every time he has entered it. Blooms were 
very large and had been expertly cut and 
handled in cold storage. So fine were 
they that this entry also won the James 
Boyd Medal for the most distinguished 
entry in the show. Among the newer 
kinds ineluded was Nick SHAYLOR, not 
sensationally large, but good; Loren 
FRANKLIN; Burt SHAYLOR, an even 
toned medium pink; HERMIONE, a light 
colored Sass variety; Rio Granpkg, bright 
semi-double red; Lunu LITTLE, an even 
pink, full double, holding a ball shape; 
Mrs. Frankuin D. ROOSEVELT, very large, 
an even shade of pink; Mrs. Harry F. 
LITTLE, outstanding, even flesh shade; 
A. B. C. NICHOLLS, an even creamy flesh- 
white; AUTEN’S Pring, a large lavender 
flesh-pink, fragrant; FLORENCE Bonn, a 
grand creamy white; Pink SOLANGE; 
Mrs. Fern Lovuan, large, well formed 
semi-double, light pink or possibly white, 
a Gumm origination; Mrs. J. H. NEELeEy, 
fine if it opens easily; Eusa Sass, a very 
fine white double, of exquisite refinement. 

The Farr Medal for best bloom in the 
show was won by Mr. Little with a fine 
bloom of the ivory-white double named 
Harry F. Lirrie, an introduction of 
Colonel Nicholls. Crowding this bloom 
for honors were two other white doubles, 
Mrs. J. V. Eptunpb, grown by Mr. L. W. 
Lindgren, St. Paul, and Mrs. A. M. 
BRAND, grown by Mr. Little. 

This ability of a white double Peony 
to repeatedly win gold medals in the 
seedling class, and for best bloom in the 
show seems just a bit hard to explain. 
One can see the quality in the white 
blooms easily enough, but it is not so 
easy to understand just why they eclipse 
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The Better Pp eonies in Review EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 






A survey of varieties seen at the shows which 


you may use as a guide at planting time 


the fine pinks and the reds so regularly. 

In the smaller classes, for white 
doubles, the old Mme. EmIiLe LEMOINE 
won for Cottage Gardens of Lansing, 20 
blooms; SoLtance for Mr. Little, 10 
blooms; variety Harry F. Lirrie, with 
three outstanding blooms that drew spe- 
cial mention from the judges; Mrs. J. V. 
EpLUND in the one and three bloom 
classes for Mr. Lindgren. Francis WIL- 
LARD, LE CYGNE, PRIMEVERE, A.B.C. 
NIcHOLLS, and A. B. FRANKLIN won 





second or third places, A. B. FRANKLIN 
being able to compete with any of the 
above when better grown. 

In light pink doubles, Jung Day for 20 
blooms, Victory CHATEAU THIERRY for 
10 blooms, Hanstna Branp for 3 blooms, 
all by Mr. Little. One bloom, the new 
Ouiver F. Branp, a variety showing 
much quality; and for three blooms, ad- 
vanced amateur, the new Brand variety 
WALTER LINDGREN, grown by Mr. Lind- 


Harry F. Little of Camillus, New York, exhibited a 

glistening, ivory-white Peony, named for himself, to win 

the Farr Medal for the best bloom in the show at the 
American Peony Society exhibition 


gren himself. This is best deseribed as 
a more useful THERESE. Winning other 
places were SarAH BERNHARDT, ELIsa, 
Mme. EmIte GALLE, FRANKLIN’S PRIDE, 
ALBERT CROUSSE and MyrrLe GENTRY. 

In dark pink doubles, a surprising win 
for SrRasspuRG, grown by Mr. L. D. 
Baker, Kendalville, Ind., in the 20 bloom 
class; BLANCHE KiNG and MartHa BuL- 
LocH took firsts, and ALBERT CROUSSE 
won as both a light and a dark pink. 
Other winners were varieties Saran A, 


Norton Louis 
Avery, photo 


NaPIerR, Raout Dessert, a very outstand- 
ing color, Mme. Mancner and Mons, 
JULES ELIE. 

Best red Peony in the show was won 
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by Mr. Little with his own variety ONon- 
DAGA, a very large dark semi-double, on 
very stiff stems. This also took two other 
firsts. For 20 blooms, the light red semi- 
double, Mr. L. Van LEEUWEN, by Cottage 
Gardens. Mary Branp and PHILIPPE 
RivorreE also took firsts, and of course 
their high quality is well known. ADOLPHE 
Rousseau took six seconds and thirds, 
LONGFELLOW was well shown, also GROVER 
CLEVELAND. And in Mr. Little’s Class 1 
entry was a monstrous bloom of the old 
standby, Frtrx Crousse, that paid trib- 
ute to his skill as a grower. 

WESTHILL, an origination of Mr. Little, 
won the Achievement Medal award for 
the best new named Peony, a well fin- 
ished variety somewhat the color of 
THERESE, early, a rather flat bloom. 


Seedling Awards 


A goodly number of new seedlings 
were shown, but quality of bloom would 
undoubtedly have been much better had 
not the season been unfavorable in 
most localities,. with extra demands on 
the time of the growers. Awards were 
made to Henry H. Reineke, Defiance, 
Ohio, on No. 125, a loose double SOLANGE 
shade of pink; to: Mr. Little on No. 3, 
a full double very light pink; to Cottage 
Gardens, Lansing, on No. 106, and one 
miniature bloom; to Edward Auten, Jr., 
Prineeville, Illinois, on two miniature 
blooms, both rich dark red doubles, quite 
distinet in form, useful for smaller deeo- 
rative work. None of the early species 
hybrids were shown, the date being too 
late for the earliest season on record for 
the southern half of the territory. 

At Lansing competition among the ad- 
vanced amateurs was not so keen as 
usual. Two outstanding exhibits came 
from Massachusetts, however, in the class 
calling for five kinds, one bloom each. 
First to Mr. W. C. Otis of Woburn with 
Dr. J. H. Neevtey, Myrtite Gentry, 
OpILE, CLEMENCEAU and PHyLuis KEL- 
way; second to Mr. W. J. Doherty, also 
of Woburn, showing Denise, MAJEstic, 
Mary Auten, Minuet and Exsa Sass. 

New Japs were rather searee. Mr. 
Little won, and among his blooms were 
Cuarm, the fine Franklin red Jap; Moon 
or Nippon, the new white with a fine 
yellow center, and growing on tall stiff 
stems, an improvement in that respect on 
its parent, Isant Grpur; Mrs. A. L. CHa- 
PIN, showing a great deal of purple; 
SUNBURST, a white and yellow of high 
quality, and Thurlow’s No. 9-1, with pink 
guards and a yellow center, that seems 
to me to be much more refined than most 
of the older pink Japs, and well worthy 
of a name. Isanr Gipu1, Fuyaso and 
MrKkapo won places, and of course their 
value is well understood. 


Should “Japs” Be Boycotted? 


With the present upheaval in Asia, and 
some tendency shown here in the United 
States to boyeott things Japanese, it 
might be well to consider just what a 
“Japanese” Peony is, and whether or 
not it should fall under any boyeott. 
The wild Peony ordinarily has a single 
bloom. A double bloom represents a com- 
plete transformation of pollen bearing 
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stamens and seed pods into petals. A 
“Japanese” Peony is not a distinet va- 
riety that originated in Japan, but rather 
a type of bloom, the first variation away 
from the single form. Seed pods are 
still present, but the stamens have been 
transformed into narrow petals, called 
petaloids. These petaloids may be the 
same color as the outer petals, they may 
be flushed yellow, or white, or all yellow, 
and swollen yellow edges may contain 
pollen, but not available to bees. This 
type of bloom occurs in several different 
species of Peonies. 

Now it happens that the Japan- 
ese prefer this type of bloom to 
any other, and have developed it while 
neglecting the others. During the last 
fifteen years or so very few Japanese 
Peonies have been imported from Japan, 
the trade in them is practically negligible. 
But during this time many fine new 
varieties in the Japanese type of bloom 


-have been developed in the United States, 


and it is these new varieties that are now 
becoming available. They, of course, merit 
no boycott because of their type of 
bloom, and moreover, the new Japs of 
American origin now lead the world, be- 
ing far superior in color to the older 
kinds imported from Japan years ago. 


Single Peonies, being early and seant 
of petalage, never make the showing at 
an exhibition that their natural beauty 
would lead us to hope for. They are best 
enjoyed in the garden, or cut and brought 
indoors. Mr. Little and Cottage Gardens 
both made sizeable displays. Among the 
new ones that stood out were EGypt, a 
very dark red; Man 0’ War, another very 
large medium dark red, and ARcTURUS, 
notable for its clear rich unfading dark 
red color even under most adverse condi- 
tions. Pink and white varieties were not 
well shown. 


The Regional Show at Shenandoah 


Early in June a regional Peony show 
was held at Shenandoah, Iowa, and many 
fine blooms were displayed. Interstate 
Nurseries, of Hamburg, Iowa, made a 
large showing of the Sass originations. 
In white or blush Hermione and Exsa 
Sass showed high quality. Best bloom 
in the show was won by the Sass double 
white Eventne Srar, certainly worthy to 
rank among the finest of all white Pe- 
onies. The light pink, Hans P. Sass, 
was large and fine. QuEEN oF HaMBuRG 
is a fine deep pink double that is badly 
needed. 

Seedling awards went to Dr. F. G. 
Brethour of Toronto for BLancHE ELIE 
(Iowa grown by Mr. Bongers), a white 
bomb as its name would imply, to Hans 
Sass for another glorious white double, 
to Edward Auten, Jr. for a very fragrant 
medium sized pink double, and also for a 
late pink double promising both in form 
and substance, and in color close to the 
trying Mitton Hi1, than which latter 
there is none lovelier when it takes a 
notion to do its best. Best red in the 
Iowa show went to Mr. Glasseock’s single 
hybrid, GoLp—EN GLow, a_ monstrous 
bloom from a division planted last fall, 
a single red, with a decided orange cast. 
A great thrill awaits those who see these 
new species hybrids, GoLDEN GLow being 


only one of many fine ones now on the 
way. 

To return to the Lansing show—blooms 
of the new pink double, Mrs. Livine- 
STONE FARRAND attracted about as much 


attention as any one variety. Whereas 
WALTER Faxon has long been considered 
the best clear pink double, this new va- 
riety very definitely surpasses it in depth, 
clarity and brilliance of color. A seedling 
of old Marre Crousss, it, with work done 
by other breeders, shows that there is 
still chanee for many fine new things in 
pure Albiflora Peonies. It is by search- 
ing for and striving to get better new 
flowers that we derive the most enjoyment 
from them, 


August Planted Evergreens 


}- Rom mid-August to mid-September is 
the best four-week period of the year 
to transplant evergreens, both coniferous 
and flowering. At that time they are as 
dormant as during winter when, of 
course, they can rarely be moved because 
of the frozen ground. The best way to 
treat them is as follows: 

Have the plants freshly dug. Get them 
planted in the shortest possible time after 
digging; but, if the burlap around the 
ball of earth and roots suggest dryness 
of the soil inside, place the ball in water 
deep enough to cover it and leave it there 
over night. Dig the hole for each plant 
at least one and a half times the diameter 
of the earth ball and fill it to the brim 
with water, Let this soak away before 
planting. 

If the burlap is made with a dense 
mesh, cut several slashes in it. After 
placing the ball in the hole so that its top 
is about even with the soil surface cut 
the strings and also cut away the excess 
burlap on top of the ball but leave that 
on the sides and the bottom intact. 
Shovel in good, rich earth around the 
ball. If this earth is moist, tramp it 
down hard around the ball; if dry, pour 
in water, let this settle, add more soil 
and repeat the soaking. A day or two 
later tramp this soil hard. 


In all cases of summer planting make 
a circular ridge of soil around each plant 
to form a bowl-like depression so you 
may fill this with water each week until 
you can be sure that the autumn rains 
have made all the surrounding soil moist. 


If the trees are taller than thirty inches, 
place three stakes in the form of an 
equilateral triangle around each with the 
tree trunk in the middle; then fasten the 
trunk to each one with strips of cloth, 
rather than with cords. Thus you will 
prevent the wind shifting the plants and 
perhaps killing them through exposure 
of their roots to the air.—K. 


Peaches Win Popularity Contest 


The most popular peach varieties in the 
northeastern states are Elberta, Golden 
Jubilee, and J. H. Hale, in that order, ac- 
cording to ratings given to 86 varieties 
by horticulturists representing Maine, New 
Hampshire,, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia. : 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


Some Requests 


EVERAL collections of year books have 

been sent out on loans to clubs wishing 
them. The supply is getting low and we 
ask that those who have had such books 
tor more than two or three weeks will please 
send them back for other clubs to use. 
Program chairmen like this aid in making 
out their work for the year. Some of the 
books have been gone for at least two 
months (present date June Ist). Three 
pamphlets on how to organize a garden 
club have also been out a long time. As 
the issue is exhausted it is quite necessary 
to have these returned before more new 
clubs wish them. Please! 

Flower shows have been staged by the 
hundreds all over the country and their 
schedules would be most welcome for clubs 
looking for new ideas or aid in staging a 
first show. Year books and flower show 
schedules are the greatest means cf helping 
each other. Even if space allowed publish- 
ing such material the requests for aid are 
received just about the same. 


Rose Society at Hartford 


HE summer meeting of The American 
Rose Society, held at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, June 21 and 22, 1938, was a tribute 
to Theodore Wirth who, as Superintendent 
of Hartford parks from 1895 to 1905, 
planned and planted America’s first munici- 
pal Rose garden in Elizabeth Park in 1903. 
This great garden, which has been carried 
on by Mr. Wirth’s successors, the late 
George Parker and the present Superintend- 
ent, George H. Hollister, has been for years 
a mecea for Rose lovers from all over the 
world (the Sunday before this meeting saw 
40,000 visitors in Elizabeth Park). 
Mr. Wirth left Hartford in 1905 to take 
over a larger field as Superintendent of 


W. W. Cook of Clinton, Iowa (left), is the new American Peony Society president. 
a master showman at the Society’s exhibition in June when he won over half of the awards. 


Parks of Minneapolis, Minnesota, where he 
established another famous Rose garden and 
where he continued until his recent retire- 
ment. 

In front of the pavilion in the Elizabeth 
Park Rose Garden, George H. Hollister, 
Superintendent of Hartford Parks, intro- 
duced Dr. J. Horace McFarland who, after 
telling how the Elizabeth Park Rose Gar- 
den had been the inspiration for an ever 
growing list of public Rose gardens all over 
the United States, presented Mr. Wirth 
with the Gold Medal of The American Rose 
Society for his achievements and Mayor 
Spellocy of the City of Hartford presented 
Mr. Wirth with the Medallion of the City. 

At the banquet in the Bond Hotel in the 
evening, Mr. Wirth was further honored by 
receiving the handsome silver plate of the 
Connecticut Horticultural Society. 

Before and after the ceremonies at Eliza- 
beth Park, the members inspected the nov- 
elty Roses in the official test garden of the 
American Rose Society and the fine collec- 
tion of old Hybrid Perpetuals and Climbers, 
many of which are now out of commerce. 

At the Tuesday afternoon meeting held 
in the beautiful Avery Memorial Art 
Museum, J. F. Kaplan of the Cleveland 
Rose Society told how to form a local Rose 
society and arrange a Rose show, and 
Thomas Desmond, F.A.L.A., spoke on “De- 
sign and Features of the Private Rose 
Garden,” emphasizing the fact that a garden 
must have backgrounds and should be en- 
closed for privacy. 

After the meeting, the members were 
served tea by the Connecticut Horticultural 
Society and were given a preview of that 
Society’s Rose show. The quality of the 
flowers was high. 

There were large displays from the Jack- 
son & Perkins Company, and there was a 
large table of new varieties of the Brownell 





Roses from Little Compton, Rhode Island. 

Mr. F, L. Skinner of Dropmore, Manitoba, 
a famous plant hybridizer, had specimens of 
his own originations which he had brought 
by airplane from his northern nursery. 

The speakers at the banquet in the eve- 
ning were Mrs. Anson Smith of Dedham, 
Mass., who showed how to properly arrange 
cut Roses, and Mr. Skinner, who showed 
colored slides of some of the Roses he has 
produced for use in the far north. 

At the Wednesday meeting, President 
Kirk read a tribute to our late President 
Leonard Barron. Dr. McFarland told of the 
activities of The American Rose Society. 
Lester Needham, a nurseryman, spoke on 
Roses and the customer and advised gar- 
deners not to plant dormant Roses after 
May 15. Dr. E. W. Burt of New Bedford, 
Mass., told how he protected his Roses and 
strongly recommended that winter protec- 
tion be removed early in spring. He also 
advised people to buy Roses in the fall and 
to bury the plants over winter if fall plant- 
ing is impossible. 

R. Marion Harron, Secretary 


Men’s Garden Clubs Convene 


ye from several states met at Jack- 
son, Michigan, June 16-18, for the 
Sixth Annual convention of the Men’s Gar- 
den Clubs of America. In their business 
session they elected the following officers: 
President, Walter E. Grinter, Jackson, 
Michigan; lst vice-president, Hoyt Paxton, 
Elmhurst, Illinois; 2nd vice-president, A. J. 
Nitzschke, Savannah, Georgia; treasurer, 
Donald A. Hastings, Atlanta, Georgia; sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer, George B. 
Dobbin, Jackson, Michigan. 


The men’s garden club movement is 


spreading rapidly according to reports, with 
nearly a thousand total membership. An 








Harry R. O’Brien photos 


Harry F. Little (center), again proved himself 


Violas are one of several hobby flowers 


of Walter E. Grinter, Jackson, Michigan (right), elected president of the Men’s Garden Club of America. He first grew flowers in England 
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effort is being made now to unite nearby 
clubs into units. An Illinois group of four 
clubs is already affiliated. 

Men join garden clubs seriously to get 
practical information and to associate with 
men having similar interests. The clubs 
have found that the life of their organiza- 
tion depends upon the active participation 
of all members. To bring this about some 
clubs assign topics to members at the be- 
ginning of the season so that the individual 
can experiment with special flowers through- 
out an entire. season, consult all available 
literature, and at the end of the year pre- 
sent a paper on the subject. This plan has 
been most successful at Jackson, Michigan, 
where the papers are mimeographed and 
sold for ten cents. 

Projects which men have undertaken dem- 
onstrate the progressiveness of their clubs. 
At Jackson, for instance, 12 varieties of 
Roses were chosen as the best for the city, 
judging from past experiences, and a drive 
was made to have them used in home gar- 
dens throughout the city. Twelve thousand 
Roses have been planted. At the Jackson 
County Fair the club has taken over the 
horticultural exhibition. A Tulip show is 
held in conjunction with the May meeting 
to which wives are invited. 

Aurora, Illinois, gives as its principal 
objective the job of beautifying the commu- 
nity the year round. This club has ‘over one 
hundred members, and has sponsored a small 
municipal Rose garden. : 

The typical back-yard garden is the theme 
around which the Chicago club revolves. A 
number of expert horticulturists are num- 
bered in its membership, and from them the 
members obtain help in growing all kinds 
of flowers. 

Cleveland men are particularly interested 
in stimulating an appreciation of flowers 
among children whom they are encouraging 
to exhibit at the shows. Danville, Illinois, 
has chosen the Rose as its city flower and 
is starting a planting campaign. 

Men from Elmhurst, Illinois, believe in 
spreading the spirit of gardening even to 
gas station attendants, among whom they 
are promoting a contest for the best plant- 
ing job. At their meetings they like to hold 
discussions around refreshments. This fea- 
ture is a good drawing card. 

The Lancaster, Pennsylvania, club keeps 
in step with the times by offering door 
prizes every month. The prizes are inex- 
pensive, such as potted plants and tools, but 
they build up attendance. To win a prize, 
each man must sign a ecard and this is an 
easy way of getting an attendance record. 
A duplex card is used, colored white on one 
side and green on the other. Members sign 
on the white side, guests on the green side. 

Most of the clubs like to put out a little 
publication of their own which covers timely 
topics and news notes of local interest. 
Names for these leaflets include “The Dig- 
ger” (Aurora), “Earthworm” (Elmhurst), 
and the “Nozzle” (Danville). 

Features of the convention program this 
year were illustrated lectures by Harry R. 
O’Brien on plant hybridizers and Mrs. Pres- 
ton Rice on continuous bloom in the garden. 
The men visited Greenfield Village at Dear- 
born and Mr. and Mrs, Henry Ford’s Rose 
garden on the last day of the convention. 

It was voted to meet with the Illinois 
clubs in 1939, 


E have received an attractive year 
WV book from the Corinth Garden Club 
of Corinth, N. Y. One of their committees 
is an interesting and most worthwhile one, 
“Flowers for the shut-ins.” Most gar- 
deners would send more flowers to the sick 
or those who cannot have gardens of their 
own, but it takes a lot of time to gather 
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Officers of the 
American Peony Society 


President—W. W. Coox, Clinton, Iowa 


Vice President—Dr. Earn Wutte, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Secretary—W. F. Curistman, North- 
brook, IIl. 
Treasurer—CHARLES F. WaASSENBERG, 


Van Wert, Ohio 


Show Cities for 1939 and 1940 


1939—World’s Fair, New York 
1940—Rochester, Minnesota 











and still more to distribute them. If this 
could be done at stated times by a com- 
mittee, it would be a great help. Occa- 
sionally this is provided for in year books. 


Begonia Show in California 


HE third annual show of the American 
Begonia Society will be held at Long 
Beach, California, on August 20-21. 

All available types of Begonias, Fuchsias, 
Ferns, and many other lath-house plants 
will be shown, An exhibit of special in- 
terest will be that of Mr. C. M. Kelley 
showing plants grown from seeds, tubers, 
and bulbs which he has collected from 
practically all parts of the world. Vetterle 
& Reinelt of Capitola, California, will 
show their Tuberous Begonia flowers, 

The show will be held at the Community 
Center and School Gardens on Signal Hill, 


North Carolina Garden Week 


HE third annual Southern Vacation 


Conference on Gardening will be held 
this year at Blue Ridge, North Carolina, 
William Lanier Hunt, well 
specialist 


August 1-7. 


known in southern gardening, 











“Rose pollen for hybridzing,” 
says Professor Thomas Maney of 
Iowa State College, Ames, “should 
be ripened in a small container 
and then dusted on an emasculated 
bloom.” With a scalpel, he 
showed Iowa Rose Society mem- 
bers how this is done at their 
recent meeting 





will be director. Prominent writers and 
specialists will attend the conference, con- 
ducted jointly by the University of North 
Carolina Extension Division and Blue Ridge 
College. 

In conjunction with the conference, the 
American Rock Garden Society will hold a 
South Atlantic regional meeting at Blue 
Ridge during the last two days of Con- 
ference Week. Four leading members of 
the organization will be on the program. 


Editor’s Page 
(Continued from page 351) 


northern states. Dr. J. H. Nicolas had 
done important work in this direction 
before his untimely death and others are 
actively engaged now in breeding work 
including Dr. N. E. Hansen of South 
Dakota and M. H. Horvath of Ohio. 

Professor Thomas Maney of Iowa State 
Colege is another who has been breeding 
for hardiness and he showed the results 
of his work to date to members of the 
Iowa State Rose Society when they met 
at Ames in June. Rosa rubrifolia blood 
has gone into many of his seedlings and 
the resulting plants have amazing vigor. 
One cross has produced genuine tree 
Roses with canes two inches thick and 9 
and 10 feet tall. Other achievements of 
his have been a _ thornless, suckerless 
understock which is now being tested by 
several state colleges in co-operation with 
the American Rose Society. 

The plan eventually is to get hardy 
ever-blooming garden Roses. Important 
steps have been made in this direction. 
However, until the finished plants are 
available the people in cold winter states 
like Iowa will find the following Hybrid 
Teas desirable judging from the results 
obtained at the American Rose Society 
test garden at the State College in Ames, 
Towa: 

Golden Dawn, Editor McFarland, Betty 
Uprichard, Signora, Margaret McGredy, 
Joanna Hill, President Herbert Hoover, 
Grenoble, Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, Dainty 
Bess, Eclipse, Soeur Therese, Padre, Mrs. 
Sam MecGredy, Kardinal Piffl, Rocket, 
Carillon. Old standbys, like Radiance, 
do well. 


HE present trend among women who 

like to arrange flowers is to use more 
foliage than flowers. Some women, in 
fact, have complained that they have dif- 
fieulty in purchasing from florists a few 
leaves of the Rubber Plant, Cyperus, Cro- 
ton and Sansevieria which they like to use 
particularly. It seems to me that this is 
a short-sighted policy on the part of 
florists. We all know that women, if 
they are determined, will make their ar- 
rangements as they wish. So florists let 
the ladies have the leaves! 


HAVE found that smooth black stones 

are favored by some women in their 
arrangements which follow the Japanese 
style. It seems that these stones are im- 
ported from the Orient and smoothed by 
hand. They vary in size up to two or 
three inches in diameter. So far as I 
know the only place to obtain them is 
from Isbell Seed Company, Jackson, 
Michigan. Stones grouped around the 
flower holders in a shallow dish have 
appeal even to a man’s eye.—The Editor. 
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Ponderosa Lemon Doesn’t Bear Fruit 


Why doesn’t my Ponderosa Lemon bear 
fruit? It blooms beautifully about twice 
a year, large white flowers in clusters. I 
have it out in summer hoping the bees will 
pollinate but as yet they never have. Then, 
I have an Otaheite Orange which always has 
flowers and ripe and green fruit most of 
the time. They set side by side but that 
doesn’t help.—(Mrs.) A. W. Tartor, (Ohio) 


Controlling Wireworms 


Answering Joseph G. Henry, (N. Y.) March 


Wireworms are 1% inches in length, and 
pale yellow to brown in color. They are 
slender, round, shiny, hard, smooth worm- 
like larva of the click-beetle or snapping 
beetle. The brown to black adult beetle is 
about % inch long, and will jump in the 
air with a click when placed on its back, 
and will click when held between the fin- 
gers. The eggs of the click-beetle hatch into 
wireworms. Wireworms are more likely to 
occur where grassland is broken; where the 
ground is low, especially mueky, and where 
drainage is poor. They usually require more 
than one season for development. Wire- 
worms feed on the roots of Pansies, Asters, 
Carnations and other plants. 
plants are wilted, yellow, or stunted, wire- 
worms may be found working at the base. 


Remedies: Wood ashes act as a tonic 
effect on the plants and a sprinkling of 
ashes worked into the soil will help some. 
Deep midsummer cultivation and heavy 
fertilizing will reduce wireworm damage. 
Where wireworms are numerous, _thor- 
oughly work the soil in late spring or early 
summer, collect and kill the worms. Pieces 
of potato buried in the soil will trap many 
wireworms, when they may be dug up and 
destroyed. This may be done before plants 
are planted, if soil is infested .with the 
worms. Late fall plowing kills many of the 
pupae and adults by breaking open the 
earthen cells in which they were.—RENA 
Bauer, (Wisc.) 


Trailing Fuchsia 


Answering H. W. Batezell, (Ind.) Janu- 
ary 
If you will write to Berkeley Horticul- 


tural Nursery, 1310 McGee Avenue, Berk- 
ely, Calif. I am sure they can supply you 
with Fuchsia procumbens. ‘Any one interested 
in Fuchsias should have this Nursery’s 
catalogue listing over two hundred varieties. 
—(Mrs.) W. L. McLavueuiin, (N. Y.) 


How Many Varieties of Ivy? 


Answering Seifert, 


Jan. 


The True or English Ivy (Hedera helix) 
belongs to the Ginseng family. There are 
many variations of Hedera which are known 
by specific names. One lady who lives in a 
steam-heated apartment has a collection of 
45 varieties of Hedera. Many other plant 


George L. 


(Penna.), 
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families have species commonly called Ivy 
like: Grape Ivy (Vitis rhombifolia), leaf is 
shaped like that of Poison-ivy only edge is 
not so smooth; German or Parlor Ivy 
(Senecio); Boston Ivy (Ampelopsis) ; 
Ground Ivy (Nepeta) ; Kenilworth Ivy, ete. 
ete. The book “Monograph on Ivy” by Hib- 
bard would be good for those interested in 
Ivy. Some interesting species of Hedera 
are: canariensis, submarginata, digitata, 
marginata variegata, cordata, baltica, pe- 
data, colchica dentata, baby or Japanese 
Ivy, donerailensis, scutifolia (coreacaea), 
gracilis, minima or conglomerata erecta, 
eolchica Gloire de Marengo, elegantissima, 
discolor, French Ivy, Pittsburgh, Hahn’s 
Self-branching, or improved Pittsburgh, 
rhomboidea, palmata, hagenburgeri, hibern- 
ica often sold as English Ivy, Hedera helix 
lucida, H.h. conglomerata, H.h.corsica, H.h. 
contracta, H.h.donerailensis, H.h.minima, 
H.h.amurensis, H.h. atropurpurea, H.h. 
caenwoodi, and Hedera helix arborescens (4 
forms.) —RENA Baver, (Wisc.) 


—It is hardly safe to state how many 
varieties there are but the following are 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J.: Ampelopsis aconitifolia (Monkshood 
Vine); Ampelopsis brevipedunculata ele- 
gans; Ampelopsis heterophylla; Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia (Virginia Creeper) ; Ampelop- 
sis engelmanni; Ampelopsis  tricuspidata 
lowi, minutifolia, veitchi, robusta. Prices 
run from forty to eighty cents each. They 
also list the following evergreen English 
Ivy: Hedera helix aborescens; Hedera helix 
conglomerata; Hedera helix coreacaea; 
Hedera helix discolor; Hedera helix gra- 
cilis; Hedera helix nigra. Kenilworth Ivy 
is Linaria cymbalaria.—H. D., HEMENWay, 
(Mass.), 


Rosé Native to Maryland 
(Md.) March 


From the Rose description given, I would 
think it the Early Wild Rose—Rosa blanda. 
More information would be necessary to be 
sure. This Wild Rose—Rosa blanda—is also 
the State Flower of North Dakota. Rosa 
carolina is Iowa’s State Flower, and Rosa 
Cherokee (a white single Rose disposed to 
climb) is Georgia’s State Flower, while any 


Answering Hazard Clarke, 


Rose (without. specifying) is New York’s 
State Flower. These four States: Iowa, 
North Dakota, Georgia, and New York, 


have chosen the Rose, and the ever pretty 
and popular Wild Rose (any species) has 
also been elected unofficially as our Nation- 
al Flower.—RENA BaveEr, (Wisc.) 


Martynia Pod Pickles 


Answering Mrs. G. C. Johnson, 


Gather the claw like pods when quite 
young, not over two inches long. As you 
gather them each morning wash and put 
into a crock of strong brine, as for cucum- 
ber pickles, taking care to keep them under 
the water. When you have collected enough 
to make it worth while to pickle them, 
drain, wash thoroughly and stand overnight 
in vinegar water. Next day put into fresh 
vinegar water and simmer till tender. Pack 
into jars and cover with good cider vinegar, 


(Ill.) Mareh 


‘‘about one-half the depth of the bulb.—W. 




















































made boiling hot and spiced and sweetened 
to taste. Use brown sugar and make a 
little sweeter than sweet cucumber pickles. 
Reheat the vinegar for three mornings and 
seal. Do not use till the little pods are 
quite black. They should be sweet and 
delicious.—(Mrs.) J. S. Hotuimay, ( Ariz.) 


—Gather pods every second or third day 
when young and tender. Put in strong 
brine for three days, then into weak vinegar 
until you are ready to make the pickles. 
Take out of vinegar and throw away all 
that are soft. Put the firm ones into jars 
and pour the following over the pods boiling 
hot: 1 gallon good cider vinegar, 3 pounds 
brown sugar, 1 handful scraped horse rad- 
ish, 14% ounces of whole allspice, 1 ounce 
whole eloves, 1 ounce root ginger, 1 ounce 
stick cinnamon, % ounce whole black pep- 
per, % teaspoon red pepper or a few small 
red pods, This is an old Fairfax recipe.—xX. 


To Bloom Hybrid Amaryllis 
Answering Mrs. H. L. Moore, (Kans.), 


I know some growers claim Hybrid 
Amaryllis does not need the rest that the 
old Amaryllis does, but I dry off the bulbs 
just at frost time and plant outdoors in the 
flower beds during the summer just as I do 
the old favorite Amaryllis, preferably in 
part shade, and every bulb blooms that is 
old enough to bloom and will increase. I 
have seen beds of Amaryllis on the north 
side of a house that were a mass of bloom. 
Do not plant any of the Amaryllis deep, 


Jan. 


N. Leienty, (Ohio) 


—I have twelve Amaryllis. Last year I 
had seven bulbs in bloom, just beautiful, 
two of them had two flower stalks each 
with four large flowers, measured about 
seven inches across, After blooming I kept 
watering till leaves begin to turn yellow, 
then water only when dry, but I keep them 
in a light, airy room, not cold. When 
the soil is warm, say after June 1, I plant 
out in the garden in full sunshine or part 
shade, with bonemeal fertilizer, a handful 
twice while outdoors. Just before freezing 
sets in I take up my bulbs, and Oh, what 
big ones!—three inches across. I take good 
woods earth mixed with garden soil and 
bonemeal, and keep them outdoors and 
water for another two weeks before taking 
them in the cellar. It won’t be long before 
the leaves turn yellow. Water very little 
and forget about them. Just before Christ- 
mas I start watering again. I never keep 
them in the cold cellar or other room. 
Flower pot should not be large and bulb 
only half in the ground.—Mary Marruies, 
( Wise. ) 


—The period of dormancy (to mature the 
flower bud within the bulb) must be four 
full months of the year, three or three and 


a half won’t do. Your basement is too 
warm, a cool corner near 50-55 degrees 
better. Shift plants from north side to 


south-east exposure. Whenever you pur- 
chase new bulbs, experience will teach you 
that those still displaying green necks will 
not do as*well as bulbs ripened in cold 
storage long enough to bleach the leafgreen 
to a fleshy-white color. Water fresh plants 
from the bottom only, lest top-spraying 
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permit the massive bulbs to absorb enough 
moisture and luxuriate drowsily without any 
incentive to a new, vigorous root system. 
While pondering whether to keep or discard 
four bulbs sprouting two feet of foliage 
without bloom, I exiled them callously to a 
dark, cool corner in the cellar, till the foli- 


age wilted. Said the bulbs among them- 
selves (in “tropism” which is flower- 


language): “Hey, this is fierce, we may not 
even survive (St. Rafael forbid) ,—well, in 
that event, lets perpetuate our species by 
sending up flower spikes and seed.” And 
b’lieve it or not, they bore. Treat ’em like 
your Irises: don’t feed them till they pro- 
duce, but don’t skimp on direct sun.—E, M. 
S., (N. Y.) 


Remedy for Wood Lice 
Answering J. T. Eccliston, (Ohio) March 


We have plenty of wood lice in this sec- 
tion, and have plenty of trouble with them. 
You could hardly poison them with poison 
bran as they eat only rotting wood or woody 
material as it decomposes. They will enter 
almost any dry natured tuber during the 
dormant season, causing it to decay and 


then finally consuming the entire plant. 
The best treatment is to be sure that all 


decaying woody matter is removed from 
the soil and none is too near the plant. 
They do not travel but a short ‘distance 
through pure soil, and so must have woody 
matter scattered in the soil so they can 
travel, also they must have moisture. I 
have so many of these in my place that any 
piece of lumber laid on the earth will soon 
have them under it if there is any damp- 
ness that rises on the under side of the 
piece; then, as it decays, they will eat 
streaks over the side finally causing it to 
decay. To prevent this I find the painting 
on of old motor oil will keep them away. 
These wood lice are said to be the far 
famed termite, and they will surely con- 
sume a house in this section unless care is 
used in the construction by making sure 
that the lower timbers are protected, or 
that they will not retain moisture and be 
near enough to the earth for these termites 
to get started eating on the timbers.—D. W. 
Howe tt, (Ga.) 


Golden Rain Tree 
Answering Mrs. J. E. Robinson, (Ill.), Feb. 


The tree you refer to is the Koelreuteria, 
a native of Japan, where it is called the 
“golden rain” tree—a very descriptive name 
because of the pendant yellow blooms. As 
visitors to the historic town of New 
Harmony are always told, there came to 
this spot on the Wabash in 1826, a group of 
scientists and scholars. Among them were 
William MeClure, a geologist. and Thomas 
Say, a zoologist, who together established 
a school of natural science. Mr. Say was 
the author of several scientific books treat- 
ing of natural history in Indiana, Florida, 
and the Rocky Mountains. His work on 
conchology is still considered one of the 
best. About 1828 William: McClure sent 
from the East to his friend Thomas Say in 
New Harmony, some seeds of the Koel- 
reuteria. These were planted near the gate 
of the McClure home, and as the people had 
difficulty in remembering the long name, 
they called them “gate trees.” They are 
still called that by the residents of New 
Harmony, where they are found growing 
in nearly every dooryard, The inhabitants 
claim that their town is the only place in 
the United States where these trees can be 
found in any considerable number. Every 
June, when the trees are in bloom, the 
little town holds an_ historie celebration 
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called the Golden Rain Festival. In _lo- 
ealities having very cold winters, the 


Koelreuteria needs protection, but it has 
been successfully grown as far north as 
Chicago.— (Mrs.) E, C, GorRELL, (Indiana) 


Recurrent Bloom of Lavender Wisteria 


A Lavender Wisteria was planted by a 
friend of mine in 1924. It has bloomed 
early each spring. Last year it bloomed as 
usual, then it rested and started to bloom 
again. It was covered with blossoms for 
over two months. Do they do that when 
they get old, or was it a freak of nature? 
Why do the leaves have so many brown 
spots on them? Do not have any dried up 
spots, just turn brown.—(Mrs.) H. F. 
DospyNneEs, ( Ariz.) 


—The behavior of your Wisteria last year 
is simply due to climatic conditions. As 
you know, the flowers of the Wisteria are 
produced on the wood made in the previous 
season, It follows, therefore, that the 
flower buds are lying latent through the 
late summer and fall and the only thing 
that prevents the blossoming is the advent 
of cold. Now, if in the latter part of the 
growing year, we have a period of heat 
ripening the wood then a period of moisture 
and other conditions favorable to growth, 
the latent buds get fooled as to the season 
and thinking that the springtime has come 
a little bit too early, ‘make an effort to 


flower. You will notice that the same thing 
happens often with Apples, Pears, even 


Plums, and with such shrubs as the Japan 
Quince and the common Spireas. The rea- 
son for the brown spots can only be guessed 
at without having samples for examination 
and determination. It is most likely due to 
sunburn, that is, strong sun being focused 
by globules of water acting as burning glass, 
focusing the rays; also it may sometimes 
happen from hot, moist weather causing a 
steaming inside the living tissues and a 
consequent rupture of the epidermis. 


Source of Supply of Japanese Grass 


I was intrigued by the article by Julia 
Lester Dillon on Japanese Grass (Ophiopo- 
gon japonicus) in the March issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. I never saw it and I do 
not recall ever hearing of it before. Where 
can it be secured, please?—Tom G. TAYLor, 
(Md. ) 


—Ophiopogon japonicus can be secured 
from H. M. Russell, R. F. D. 6, Box 1063, 
Houston, Texas. Be sure to specify the 
dwarf ground cover that is not striped.— 
Jutta LESTER DILLON, (S. C.) 


Use of Hard Wood Ashes on 
Plants and Trees 


Where can I get detailed information 
about the use of hard wood ashes on plants 
and trees of all kinds? Can they be used 
on Azaleas?—(Mrs.) C. A. WEtss, ( Fla.) 


—Hard wood ashes unleached are a source 
of potash and can be used where that fer- 
tilizer is indicated. They also contain lime 
and a few other traces. Do not mix with 
manures but handle in exactly the same 
way as lime. Wood ashes are best distrib- 
uted on the surface of the ground and 
lightly raked under. You can use at the 
rate of two thousand pounds to the acre. 





I do not think they are indicated for 
Azaleas. In fact the ericaceous plants do 
better if put in peaty soil and given plenty 
of water. Potash has a tendency to harden 
up the wood of plants and also to give color 
to the flowers. It does not have a definite 
composition varying according to the wood 
from which the ashes are derived. Un- 
leached wood ashes contain 5% to 7% 
potash and 144% to 2% phosphoric acid 
approximately. As a plant food apply it 
to the ground in advance of the planting 
and as the food value is so low it can be 
used in large quantities without danger, 
five to ten pounds to a hundred square feet. 


Orchids in the House 


I am very much interested in trying to 
grow Orchids. I have a large bay window 
and our heat is thermostatically controlled 
therefore giving us even heat at all times 
and is never below sixty degrees. We also 
have lots of sunshine. I would like to know 
where to purchase the orchid plants and 
potting material. Do you think the gas 
used in homes for cooking is injurious to 
the growth of these plants if they are not 
in the same room?—(Mrs.) HeERsBert L. 
SIGSBEE, (N. H.) 


—Appreciate your interest in the articles 
on orchids. The points raised are fully 
answered in Dr. Yarian’s article in the 
February issue. However, I may say you 
can buy the potting material from any large 
seed house dealer in garden sundries, and 
the plants can, of course, be had from 
orchid specialists such as Lager and Hur- 
rell, Summit, N. J.; Joseph Manda, West 
Orange, N. J.; and G. E. Baldwin, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. The practice of gas combus- 
tion used in the kitchen should not be 
directly injurious. The danger lies in the 
escape of the unconsumed gas that is in- 
jurious to plants. Some plants are sus- 
ceptible to a very small amount. The Jeru- 
salem Cherry and the Geranium are very 
susceptible, the leaves become crinkled and 
the flowers do not open. If your plants 
are in a separate room, I think they would 
be quite safe. 


Seeds of Named Varieties 
of Oriental Poppies 


Where can I purchase seeds of the follow- 
ing varieties of the Oriental Poppy: Cava- 
lier, King George, Lord Lambourne, Splen- 
dour.—(Mrs.) L. M. B., (Me.) 


—Named varieties of Oriental Poppies 
can be increased only by vegetative produc- 
tion from the roots. Seedlings raised from 
a given variety can not be expected to re- 
produce their parent and the majority of 
the new seedlings are likely to be very 
definitely inferior. 


Scale on Oleander 


How can I get rid of a scale on Oleander 
tree? They stick to the under side of leaf 
and there is a syrup on them.—(Mrs.) 
Frep N. Litter, (IIl.) 


—The scale on Oleander is best controlled 
by spraying particularly on the undersides 
of the leaf with some such solution as Black 
Leaf 40. Do this in the early part of the 
season, May or June. The nicotine should 
be mixed in a soapy solution as directed on 
the label of the package. 


Interested readers who write concerning any of these letters and requests for information 
will confer a favor if they will please give references by page and month, 
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PEONIES 


Unusual Introductory 
Assortment Offer — 


$4.90 VALUE $3 


for only 


To intioduce these four unusual PEONIES, in 
red, pink and white, we offer:— 


9.8 KELWAY'S GLORIOUS—probably the best 
l=. rere rr $l 


9.2 MRS. C. S$. MINOT—one of the best of all 
late pink Peonies, very fragrant—Retail Value 1.50 


9.2 PHILIPPE RIVOIRE—this is considered the 
very best red—Retail Value.................. 1.50 


8.6 MIKADO—probably the best Jap Peony— 
error 


ALL FOUR VARIETIES $3 
$4.90 VALUE for only............ 


POSTAGE PREPAID 


Our New List comprising over One Hundred 
Varieties is now ready. Write for it today. 


FREE OFFER—/If You Act Quick 


As a special inducement to order early, we 
will send absolutely FREE ONE DOZEN 
CLIVEDON BEAUTY BELLADONNA DEL- 
PHINIUM SEEDLINGS on all PEONY 
orders received before September |5th. 


Our list describing over One Hundred and Fifty 
Perennial Seedlings and available to you as seedlings 
—is now ready. You can buy these Seedlings at 
about one-fifth of the price of transplanted field 
grown plants. Here's your opportunity to obtain a 
whole garden full of beautiful plants at VERY LOW 
COST. We have received many letters from hundreds 
of satisfied customers, telling us how pleased they 
were and in what fine condition plants were received, 


Send Your Orders Today 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


"Old Homestead Brand" Plainwell, Michigan 





MAKE YOUR GARDEN DOLLAR BUY MORE 











A Book for Every Gardener 


SOILLESS 
Growth of Plants ) 


By Carleton Ellis and Miller W. Swaney 


HE first complete treatise in book form on 

this immensely important subject, which 

discusses thoroughly all three methods of 
Soilless Growth, Water Culture, Sand Culture 
and Sub-irrigation. 

This k gives complete directions for car- 
rying on soilless plant culture, both in small 
and large-scale operation: detailed instruc- 
tions as to building containers; making up of 
the nutrient solutions; care of the growing 
plants, both indoors and outdoors. Pains- 
takingly written to serve adequately the needs 
of both amateur gardeners and commercial 
greenhouse operators. 

So_ important is this new development that 
the National Resources Committee selected it 
as one of the recent technical advancements 
likely to fashion the future of this country. 
So fascinating is this method -of growing 
flowers, vegetables and fruits, that the desire 
to try out this “new way’ is spreading with 
phenomenal speed. 

Mr. Carleton Ellis, director of the Ellis Lab- 
oratories, Montclair, N. J., nationally-known 
scientist, has been interested in scientific horti- 
culture since earliest youth and has carried 
on extensive research on soilless growth. Dr. 
Miller W. Swaney, one of Mr. Ellis’ staff, 
holds a Doctor’s degree in chemistry from 
Purdue University, an institution preeminent 
in horticultural research, 


160 Pages—60 Illustrations, 3 in color 
Price $2.75 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
336 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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New Popularity for Plaintain 
Lilies 
(Continued from page 353) 


Wavyleaf Plantainlilies with pale-yellow 
Daylilies—Modesty, Lemon King, Sou- 
dan, Hyperion, or Patricia. 

Variegated Wavyleaf with early Phlox 
such as the bright rose-colored Jules 
Sandeau. 


Big White Plantainlilies in front of 
Tiger Lilies or Henry Lilies. 

Big white Plantainlilies with deep-orange 
Daylilies—Mrs. A. H. Austin or Golden 
Dream. 


Big White Plantainlilies in an all-white 
border at the feet of Regal Lilies and 
to follow them in flowering. 

Lanceleaf—either plain or variegated, 
with late Marigolds, Torehlilies (IKni- 
phofia) and miniature Dahlias. 

Variegated Lanceleaf with Snapdragons 
in sunset colors. 


Planting Tips. If ever you’ve longed 
to make two flowers bloom where only 
one grew before, Plantainlilies give you 
the opportunity. Unfurling as they do 
rather late in the season at least half 
the space they will require later can be 
oceupied by early-flowering plants. Daf- 
fodils, Tulips, and Virginia Bluebells are 
three of these which come and go early 
in the season and which are willing to 
share their space, associate amiably at 
close quarters with the Plantainlilies, par- 
ticularly those with large umbrellas of 
foliage. This association solves the prob- 
lem of what to do with many of the bare 
spaces left yawning and shabby by the 
departed bulbs. True, caution must be 
used in planting the bulbs; the Plantain- 
lily roots must not be cut. Bluebells can 
have their foliage wound neatly as it 
ripens and tucked away under the un- 
folding Plantainlily leaves. The smaller 
the garden, the greater the need for such 
space-saving practices. 


English gardeners have long practiced 
another means to a rapid change which 
more of us might adopt with benefit. This 
is to pot Plantainlilies early in the sea- 
son in sizable containers in which they 
can develop fully. Then, when a bare 
spot yawns miserably, the potted plants 
are sunk or set into the border. At such 
times of need, you may well believe, their 
value simply skyrockets in the eyes of 
their owners. Handling Plantainlilies in 
the same way makes it possible for roof- 
gardeners and possessors of tiny city gar- 
dens with scanty sunshine to have the 
boldly handsome leaves of the big Plan- 
tainlilies for telling bits of decoration. 


Variegated forms of the Lanceleaf and 
Wavyleaf Plantainlilies make outdoor 
pot-plants of exceptional merit when 
they’re set in rich soil in good-looking 
containers. With their diverse stripings 
and splashes of cream and green the 
effect is almost gay. At the same time 
they adapt themselves to modern ideas of 
decoration with an ease equal to that of 
the Bowstring-hemp (Sansevieria) and 
the Fiddle-leaved Rubbertree. 











USE OF 


HORMONES 
MADE EASY 


WITH 


Roofone 


PATENTS PENDING 


A HORMONE POWDER 
FOR 


ROOTING CUTTINGS 


SOLUTIONS NEEDED 
MEASURING 
SOAKING 

VIALS 


ANYONE can apply it! 


Just dip the base of the cutting in 
ROOTONE and immediately set in 
the propagating bed. Eliminates risk 
of over dosage. Cuttings ordinarily hard 
or impossible to root respond amazing- 
ly to treatment. 


Right:— 
Chrysanthemum 
treated with 
ROOTONE 
showing fine 
top growth and 
abundant 


rootings. 


Left:— 
Chrysanthemum 
untreated— 
note 


the difference. 
ROOTONE treated cuttings give plants 
which are not only bigger but much more 


vigorous and do not wilt in transplanting 
like those from untreated cuttings. 


JUST DUST AND PLANT 








NOTE FOR BULB ENTHUSIASTS 


Free Bulletin on Bulb Treatment 
available shortly. A post card now 
will reserve your copy. 














See Your Dealer or— 


Send $1.00 for trial package 
which treats up to 3000 cuttings. 


Send for Booklet. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT CO. 


HORTICULTURAL DIV. G-6 
AMBLER PENNA. 
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originated 


The WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUM 


The most celebrated strain 
of Delphiniums in the world 


lf you want the true 
WREXHAMS that you 
have heard so much 


about, order seed direct 
from the originator. 
New seed 


Wrexhams 
$2.50 per pkt. 200 seeds 


Seed from Novelties 
$5.00 per pkt. 200 seeds 


Seed from Clear Blues 
$10.00 per pkt. 200 seeds 


WATKIN SAMUEL 
King's Mill House WREXHAM, 


PARKS FLOWER BOOK 


SUPPLEMENT 
Choicest Collection of Fall 
Bulbs, Roots, Tubers and 

Seeds. Best Prices. 


Send for Your Copy 


—— 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Dept. 1-B. Greenwood, S. C. 


from Standard 





ENGLAND 























Famous PACIFIC DELPHINIUM 


Free catalog describing latest de- 
velopments in delphinium world. 
Send for your free copy today. 


VETTERLE AND REINELT 
Hybridizing Gardens Capitola, Calif. 





START NEW PLANTS ON THE GROW. 
ING STEMS OF OLD ONES WITH 


KAK* SALVE 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 









KAK SALVE is the new, perfected 
hormone preparation — simple to use 

requires no rooting medium and no soak- 
ing—comes all ready to use. With KAK 
SALVE anybody can easily propagate 
dahlias, fuchsias, begonias, african violets, 
M patience, and many more house and 
i} garden plants. KAK SALVE with full in- 
structions is sent postpaid in U.S.A. for 
$1.00; or write for FREE BOOKLET. 


PHOTOY PRODUCTS 
509 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW ROSE for Fall Planting 


Ask for description and prices 


N. GRILLO, Floriculturist 


Originator of New Roses 
MILLDALE —- —- — CONNECTICUT 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 
CUT FLOWERS 


W holesale—Retail 
You are cordially invited to visit one of New 
England’s most popular gladiolus fields. 20 
acres are in bloom from July 20th to Oct. Ist, 
located on U. S. Rte. 1, main highway to 
Portsmouth, N. H., 6 miles from Newburyport, 
Mass. 


NEW YORK CITY 











BULBS 


Write Dept. F for New Fall List 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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August in Southern Gardens 


JuLIA LESTER DILLON 


Planning for fall plantings is now the 
most important work. Study the records 
of spring flowerings and decide what is 
needed and can be afforded. Make 
sketches of borders which in late winter 
and early spring bring dependable bloom. 
Bulbs, seeds, and perennials should all 
be considered and lists for ordering made 
up. 

Read and study your garden magazines 
and the new and old garden books. Old 
favorites are especially happy reading 
for midsummer days when figs are ripen- 
ing, grapes are sweet and watermelons 
are cooling on ice. Best of all, these 
studies can be earried on while the 
gardener enjoys a shaded nook and the 
laborers are working the borders, rooting 
out the weeds and keeping lawns and 
hedges neat. August brings lazy weather 
to the South—as well as elsewhere. 


Spraying must go on. Hot, humid 
weather inereases black spot on Roses, 
mildew on Crepemyrtles, spiders on 
Azaleas and Boxwood, aphids on every- 
thing, especially Roses and Chrysanthe- 
mums. Keep your fighting harness on. 


Arborvitaes, Cedars of all kinds, with 
Cypresses need tip shearing without fail 
to induce close new growth. 


Boxwoods and Camellia cuttings should 
be taken, treated with a root-forming 
chemical and started this month. Ragged 
ends of Boxwood must be taken off and 
every twig so cut should be rooted. Plant 
these cuttings in a mixture of sand and 
loam in a shaded spot where water is 
available. They will quickly grow into 
fine small plants. 

Seed beds in sheltered situations and 
seeded at onee will provide a bountiful 
supply of plants for late winter and 
spring bloom. Calendulas will bloom all 
spring and well into summer. They may 


need slight protection in very eold 
weather but this is easily given. Try 
Chrysantha, Orange Sunshine, Lemon 


Queen and Art Shades. 


Stocks, double and single, with their 
spicy fragrance bloom very early and 
come in a wide range of colors. Sow 
these seed freely. Use Beauty of Nice 
or Giant Imperial kinds. 


Snapdragons need some protection in 
very severe cold spells but early rich 
blooms will come from seeds sown now. 
Use only rust proof kinds. Any color and 
variety wished can be grown. 

Sweet Williams and Pinks are always 
favorites. Plant solid colors only. Pink 
Beauty, Double White, and the deep 
maroon Nigreseens are choice. The ever- 


blooming deep erimson latifolius atro- 
coccineus is persistent year after year. 

Chedder and Clove Pinks and Carna- 
tions should be used in every garden, 
not only for their soft colors and con- 
tinual bloom but for the characteristic 
spicy fragrance. Economize on othe: 
plantings but do not stint yourself when 
you order Dianthus seeds. Avoid mixed 
colors and variegated flowers not only in 
these but all other plants. This advice 
is so much needed it can not be given 
too often, for the aim is not only to be 
Flower Growers but makers of landscape 
pictures. 

Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, Painted 
Daisies, and Geums started now will be 
ready for spring and summer bloom in 
the shaded situations they require in the 
South. Foxgloves self sow and the plant- 
ings increase year after year with no 
dimunition of either size or beauty. The 
purple Canterbury Bells (Campanula 
macrantha) with the Peach Leaf Bell- 
flower (Persicifolia) types in white, and 
two shades of blue are particularly fine. 
These make good June accents. 

Anchusas while coarse in leaf are worth 
while for their rich, dependable shades 
of blue. Feltham’s Pride is a new intro- 
duction. All are easily grown from 
seed. 

Perennial Candytufts do not like shade 
but grow in full sun and their evergreen 
tufts make fine edgings and masses for 
either the perennial or rock gardens. 

Achilleas, Veronicas, Gaillardias, Vi- 
olas, Coreopsis, Gypsophilas, Flax, Platy- 
codons and Valerians, all come in good 
new and old varieties, and all are easily 
grown perennials. They develop strength 
and hardiness from late summer plant- 
ings. 

Most Southern gardeners try to grow 
too many varieties of plants in small 
areas. Of course, the climate is to blame 
for so many things ean be grown well, 
but saying all of these above-mentioned 
seeds should be planted in August does 
not mean that all of them can be used 
except in the gardens of large estates and 
in publie parks. 

Better have green gardens with one 
flowering tree for color than a_hetero- 
geneous mixture of colors and plants. 
Such gardens are too often seen, with 
no symmetry or harmony in either 
plantings or flowers. A few kinds of 
plants in good colors well chosen for 
harmony will give not only beauty but 
the restrained dignity and simplicity 
which marked the gardens of colonial 
days and should be the aim of every 
gardener now. 


MAKE YOUR OWN FERTILIZER! 


Mix ADCO with the leaves, vines, weeds, cuttings and other wastes from your garden. 


have a bountiful supply of splendid organic fertilizer, rich in plant foods and available humus. 
Get ADCO from your dealer or direct from us. 


ADCO makes 40 Ibs. of fertilizer. 


In a few weeks you will 
Every pound of 
Interesting booklet FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. 
Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for LAWNS. 25 Ibs. (enough for 2,500 sq. ft.) $3.75 
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Send to- 
day for 
big new 
catalog of 
Finest Iris — many 






shown in full color. 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


15 25°] 


New—Exciting. Crocus that will bloom in your 
rock garden or border this autumn. Perfectly 
hardy, multiply easily. Grow some indoors, too, 
without soil or water. ee ey included. 

Not more than 60 at $1.00 p. pd. to a customer. 
DUTCH BULB CATALOG FREE— Order your tulips and 
other spring flowering bulbs now at a saving—shipped to 
you direct from Hillegom, Holland. 


STASSEN Floral Gardens, Box 15, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


KEMP’S ORCHID FLOWERED 
JAPANESE IRISES 


For September planting. Finest collection of 
Japanese Irises in America, All our own origi- 
nations. Catalog free. 

KEMP’S GARDENS, (Breeders and Growers) 
Box 181 F. G. Little Silver, N. J. 


RARE PLANTS —Free 


BEAUTIFY WITH NATIVES 
Hardy, Distinctive, Colorful 


gems for early spring and all-summer 
Rich-hued flowers and shrubs of Col- 
Basin for Rock Garden, Border, Cut- 
Evergreen Foliage: 








jy STASSEN S 


FALL FLOWERING CROCUS 















Many 
beauty. 
umbia 
flowers, 


Queen of Spring, Fame Flower, Two-tone Violet, 
Lewisias, Pentstemons, Holodiscus, Hollygrape 


Choose from free Descriptive-Cultural Bulletin 
4F one rare plant postpaid—for $2.00 order, or 
list of ten keen home-owners, sent before Sept. 1. 


Sturdy plants—quick, safe delivery thruout U. 8S. 


Native Gardens of Spokane, Washington 
C. E. ARTMAN Box 270 


MY BEST IRIS OFFER! 


This Collection Not in Catalog 
Eilah Blithesome 
Capri Genevieve Serouge 
1 of each (6 blooming sized roots) 
(Catalog value over $20.00) for $10.00 


MAPLE VALLEY IRIS GARDENS 
Mapleton - 





Missouri 
Amenti 








owa 
w ” 
$5.00 “MILE HIGH 
Alta California M. A. Porter 
Black Wings Meldoric 
Beuchley’s Giant Omaha 
Desert Dawn Oregon Giant 
El Capitan Persia 
Eleanor Blue Pink Satin 
Eros Pres. Pilkington 
Golden Flare Red Dominion 
Grand Monarch San Francisco 
Indian Chief Sensation 
Jean Cayeux Souv. Me. Gaudichau 
Los Angeles Zarahoon 
One Each, Labeled, Prepaid, $5.00 
Descriptive Iris List Free 
Long's Gardens, Boulder, Colorado 
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New Iris Survey 


(Continued from page 357) 


Four other varieties, all very fine, are 
Bronzino, COPPER Piece, LIGHTHOUSE, 
and Monapnock. Bronzino, with stand- 
ards of frosty golden bronze and falls of 
coppery bronze, is most outstanding. Cop- 
PER PIECE is a very unusual Iris, being 
on the coppery violet shades, while Ligur- 
HOUSE is a huge flower, very striking in 
effect. The falls are coppery red, the 
standards are of the same tone on the 
edges, but yellow at the center. Monap- 
NOCK is a very showy color somewhere 
between the brightest shades of purple, 
and plum-red—described as rose-red. 

Other varieties, too old to be called 
“new,” yet too new to be called “old” in- 
elude: YELLOWS—Happy Days, giant 
light yellow; CatirorNia GoLp, rich 
gleaming yellow; GoLpEN LicuTr and 
MooncG.o, yellow blends that approach 
apricot; BLUES—Missourr and Sierra 
Buvue (both Dykes Medal winners) in 
medium blue; and ELeanor Buwve, light 
blue; REDS—CueEeErI0 and 
KNIGHT; 
Neon, and Marguita, the two former 
with yellow or bronze standards and red- 
brown falls, and Margquita with cream 
standards and falls almost rose-purple; 
BLEND—Mary Geppes. 

It is fitting that I mention some of the 
more outstanding releases for this season. 
One is GoLtpEN Magesty, softer and 
richer than the other yellows, a color 
hardly imaginable, and tall, -well branched, 
and of fine form; another is a most deli- 
cately beautiful Iris, a new “break” in 
Iris breeding, having creamy colored 
standards and deep yellow falls. 
named Farr Eating. Then there is a 
simply huge variety in rich royal purple 
tones—WiLitiaM A. SETCHELL, an Iris 
that is the largest I have ever seen. 
This one is from George Brehm, a 
new hybridizer from Seattle, Wash- 
ington. SNOQUALMIE, a fine big, rich 
cream, is also from the same _ hy- 
bridizer. I mention SaBLe in the deep 
rich blue-black tones, as I have heard fine 


reports about it, although I have not 
seen it. I can, however, give personal 


recommendation to another Iris in those 
same color tones. It is ETHIOPE QUEEN, 
a variety with deep blue standards and 
falls that are really black. PorTLanp 
and Srerra SNOw are two new varieties 
by Dr. R. E. Kleinsorge of Silverton, 
Oregon, and I consider them to be among 
his very finest to date. PorTLAND has 
been called a double sized Mary GeEppks, 
having standards of frosty gold, and falls 
of coral-rose. Sierra Snow is a white 
that bids fair to rank as the best of many 
new ones, for it has an unusually clear, 
translucent color, a very large flower, and 
small, late foliage growth, which assures 
hardiness. 

AIDA is a most unusual variety, having 
standards of rich bronze, and falls almost 
tobacco colored. Also very worthy of 
mention are a group of Onecocyelus hy- 
brids produced by Mr. C. G. White of 
Redlands, California. None of these are 
of the big type such as the William Mohr 
hybrids, but all are most unusual. Par- 
ticularly outstanding of these is the small 
but beautiful variety named Some Love. 


It is | 


Dark | 
VARIEGATAS — Porrota, | 











"WHY SEED LAWNS 
in the FALL ria 





IT EXPLAINS 


LAWN CARE is a 
FREE bulletin 
chock-full of timely, 
usable facts about seeding 

. feeding...weeding. Lovers of 
beautiful lawns find it indispen- 
sable. C. A. Rhodes of Standish, 
Mich., writes, “I have never read 
@ more complete series on the care 
of lawns.”’ Louis F. Gerber of East 
Orange, N. J., says, “LAWN CARE 
is the most interesting publication 
I have ever come across. It gives 
the amateur gardener just the ad- 
vice he needs.”" @ LAWN CARE is 


FREE. Ask for it today. » » 

0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 

Marysville, Ohio 
¢ 


55 Main Street 








WILLIAMSON 
COLLECTION 


Moonglo, yel. blend; Varese, red; 
Mozambique, purple; Sandia, pink; 
Chamita, brown — $10.00 value for 
$5.00. Daylily Collection: Calypso, 
Mikado, Sovereign, Apricot, Midden- 
dorfi—$2.00 value for $1.00. Ask for 
Catalog. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 


BURGUNDY DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


Wheelercroft Hand Pollinated 


Large flowers, rich wine color; tall stiff 
stalks; many laterals. Very striking. The 
early order is filled first. 


$1.00 per 2 pkt. $2.00 per pkt. 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portiand, Oregon 


Americas Finest .... 
IRIS CATALOG 


now on the press .. . Bigger than ever 
—52 pages—If you are not already on 
our mailing list, reserve your copy now 
SCooLEY’s GARDENS 


BOX F, SILVERTON, OREGON 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now should bloom next year 
Large field grown roots. Grown from divisions. 


Guaranteed true to name. Planting directions with 
each order. All plants are labeled and shipped 
































POSTPAID. Order Now. 
*MRS. PERRY — large. JOYCE — Beautiful “Am. 
beautiful clear pink, Beauty” cerise......... 


GE. cc wcdcvesocoveses 


35 *PERRY’S WHITE - — iarge 
*BEAUTY of LIVERMORE -50 


glistening white.. 
LULU WE = 


—tall dark red, each .35 a LEY — iarge 
JEANNIE MAWSON — Pe IR OE tate 
—_ geranium —" WORTEMBERGiA~ ae 
FAIRY —"Aciicate “rose "She pinkon EG 
pink, small dainty, *QRANGE “KING — select 
in ediamieeidmnm ne 35 large orange..........35 
*OLYMPIA_DOUBLE *MAY SA 


DLER—large sal- 
salmon, early, each...35 MON Pink... .occccveves 35 
Amy threo-She  variothes... oo. csccccccccccces $ .80 

Any three 50c varietics............08.ce00. “eo 

One of each (12 varieties). 

*One of each mixed with star * seven varieties |. 3 


FALL PLANTING LIST SENT FREE. 


Special Collection of these 5 fine varieties 
$1.00 postpaid. All labeled. 


Boos C1 Livermore—tall, very hardy, dark red. 
ry—Large clear pink, very hardy. 

OLY PIA] DOUBLE salmon. Early and hardy. 

ORANGE KING—Tall, hardy, clear orange. 

SCA RLET BEAUTY—Late, large scarlet. Hardy. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 
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DELPHINIUMS 


New colorings each season. 
The Double Whites grander 
than ever. Seeds sown August 
bloom July. Also "Giant Japs" 
Iris, Oriental Poppies, Daylilies, 
Hybrid Heucheras. 


HOODACRES 


ORIGINATING GARDENS 
Troutdale, Oregon 








IRIS, HEMEROCALLIS 
ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Summer planting insures finest results. Our 

catalog lists the best of the newer sorts at 

exceptionally attractive prices. 

Send for free eatalog listing over 1000 hardy 
plante—tt pronounces names. 


@ E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 28! 
AON Soest WASH 
NURSERIES 


IMPERIAL DELPHINIUMS ‘ONcinatoR" 
ORIGINATOR 
Largest, most magnificent, hardiest of all delphs. SEEDS 
from 12 finest, pedigreed, double, self colored types, inc, 
rose, white and pink—in_ mix.—$2.00 per pkt. Any sepa- 
rate color, same price, Garden run seed 50c; $1; $2 per 
pkt. (200-1000 seeds), Plant now. Germination guaranteed. 
April planted pedigreed seedlings—bloom next year— 
Sept. del.—$1 per 20, $4 per 100, prepaid. 1 yr. trans- 
plants—wonderful plants—$2 per doz.; 50 or more, 10c ea, 
Pedigreed Columbines, our great triumph—the sensation 
of al) plant developments, every color in mixture, $2 per 
doz. Seed 50c small pkt. Everything guaranteed. Folder 
free—with 50 white and rose seeds—25c cash. 
DELPHIA DELL GARDENS, Puyallup, Wash. 




















@ PRIZE-WINNING DELPHINIUMS @ 
Sensational New Pacific Hybrid Strain 


Tremendous spikes—Disease free plants 
i pkt. Beautiful Clear White $1.00 


1 pkt. Dark Blue Shades $1.00 
(Giant Wrexham Strain) 
1 pkt. finest mixed, all colors, 50c 
Special Offer of Above 3 Packets $2.00 
BURNETT BROS. INC. 


Seed Merchants & Growers —Est. Over 30 Yrs. 
92 Chambers St. Dept. G. New York City ¥ 


LEWISIA BRACHYCALYX 


Delightful flowers of enamel white, with 
mother-of-pearl overtones. March, through 
April. Rare, hardy, easy. Plant dormant 
roots now. 3 for 60c; 10 for $1.75. Catalog, 


Dept. Z. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville, New Jersey 











The Busy Gardener Work Cards 


I. GEORGE QUINT 





AUGUST 
Calendar 





Lawn Renovation, Treatment of Perennials, Lilies, 
Hydrangeas, Mulching 











NORTH: Continue to disbud Dahlias for large blossoms—sow Pansies, Forget- 
me-nots and Bellis—stake perennial Asters—get the most out of annuals; 
pick them as they develop; otherwise, flowers will go to seed—sow some 
annuals for indoor flowering—take cuttings of bedding plants for fall and 
winter indoor bloom—give Chrysanthemums and Dahlias some liquid manure 
—spray Chrysanthemums—give Phlox a treatment of sheep manure—select 
bulbs for indoor forcing and fall planting—pot Freesia and Bouvardia—take 
cuttings of Poinsettias—give hedges a final trimming—prune shade trees. 

SOUTH: Start perennials and annuals for spring blossoming—conserve moisture 
in beds by drawing rake across tops of beds and borders—move Oriental Pop- 
pies before the fall rains start—order Peonies for September planting—repot 
Oxalis—Cyclamen, too, may be repotted—set out Camellias—start Hibiscus— 
— Coleus cuttings—plant ‘Sweet Peas for Christmas flowering—fertilize Rose 

ushes, 

WEST COAST: Take cuttings of Rose bushes—use flowers of sulphur to con- 
trol mildew—sow hardy perennials and most biennials for spring bloom—stake 
and disbud Chrysanthemums—cut Dahlias back—water violets and get rid of 
runners—sow Anchusa, Cineraria, Primula, Delphinium and Schizanthus. 














LILIES 


No garden is complete without Lilies. Those with 
stem roots require deep planting; others, twice the 
depth of the bulb. 











Most Lilies prefer shade, but most varieties will grow if some protection is 
given the lower leaves. They should be placed with plants that do not spread 
rapidly, for they enjoy freedom and object to being crowded. Lilies look well 
with low shrubbery or between Peony clumps. Dwarf varieties are excellent in 
the rockery and the taller sorts are ideally placed at the bases of trees. 

Lilium candidum, the Madonna Lily, the best of the white hardy varieties, must 
be planted in August or early September. Others may be set out at any time 
from August to the middle of October, depending on the ripening of the bulbs. 
Leafmold is an essential for good culture. Loam, sand, peat and leafmold make 
a good combination for all except the marsh dwellers. Soil must be well 
drained and deeply worked. Lilium canadense and superbum will do well in wet 
places. No Lilies like lime, so beware of its presence. 

A light, strawy mulch should be given the ground where bulbs are planted, 
after the soil is well frozen. 

Bordeaux Mixture is the best blight preventative. 

Bulbs should remain in the ground indefinitely unless plants suddenly fail to 
bloom. In that event, dig the bulbs up when plants are dormant, clean them 
and remove decayed scales. 
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$550 
WILL BUY... 


12 PLANTS OF EACH... 36 IN ALL 
ES%G aa okt Sule Sae ate, SBD ata 


6 PLANTS OF EACH... 18 IN All 
FOR $3.00 


HORSFORD’'S 


Charlotte, Vermont 
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HYDRANGEAS 


Adequate plant food in August will increase the 
size of Hydrangea blossoms. 











Two varieties of Hydrangea come into their full flowering glory in August 
(arborescens grandiflora—Hills of Snow and paniculata grandiflora—Peegee). 
Many gardeners make the common error of pruning the plants in the summer or 
fall. They should be pruned only in the spring since blossoms are produced 
on the current season’s wood. .When pruned they should be cut back severely. 
At this time the plants should be assisted in their work by a complete balanced 
plant food thoroughly watered into the soil. 

The Peegee Hydrangea, with white flowers turning to pink and russet, are 
excellent in formal hedges. 


Varieties which might well be planted are the Climbing Hydrangea (petiolaris) 
and the Oakleaf Hydrangea (quercifolia). The former spreads quickly and 
sends out tiny rootlets by which it clings to brick or stone walls. Fragrant 
flowers are borne in June. The latter, a good shade plant, is a shrub with oak- 
shaped leaves of beautiful autumn coloring. 











(Continued on page 380) 
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OREGON GIANT 


PANSIES 


GROW THESE BEAUTIES 
FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT .. 












There is great demand 
for BETTER PANSIES 
in the spring, so— SOW 
OREGON GIANT PANSY 
SEED NOW for your 


early sales, 


SPECIAL OFFER! 





Immense blooms 




















3 packets, 500 $2.00 Wonderful coloring 
seeds each.. Heavy texture 
(1 pkt., 600 seeds Long stems 
MIME cccccacces $1.00) 
i ML cakakns pena 
(Regular price: 1 oz. 
$15.00) Cultural Directions and 


(Trial pkt., 175 seeds Suggestions for Marketing 
35¢) Pansy Plants on request. 


SEND DIRECT TO 


ELLIS 


MRS. MERTON G. 


Canby, Oregon 


(Originator and grower of The Oregon Giants) 












ORIENTAL POPPIES 


(5 choice varieties) 
Joyce, cherry red, 75e each; Mahony, mahagony, 
$1.00 each; May Sadler, salmon pink, 50c each; 
Perry’s White, white, 50e each; and Beauty of 
Livermore, dark crimson, 50c each. Special offer 
one each of the above, $2.75 prepaid. Send for 
complete list of Oriental Poppies, 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM Bristol, Pa. 





From Season To Season 


IDEAL MARKERS 


mark choice plants, keep their records 

all summer, all winter. 

Write With Lead Pencil—Weatherproof 
30 for $1 @ 100 for $3 


GARDEN LABEL CO. of Wilton, Conn. 


Get Your FREE Copy 


Van Bourgondien’s new, 1938 Bulb Catalog 
and Planting Guide—the world’s most beau- 
tiful Guide to fine bulbs—is now ready for 
mailing. Contains a wealth of valuable in- 
formation about quality bulbs of proven merit, 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. 32 
pages and over 80 illustrations reproducing individual 
blooms in all their gorgeous, natural colors. Send for 
your FREE copy NOW. 









Van Bourgondien Bros. 


Dept. 22 Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 





* Post by Tosh. 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed &Bulb Specialists 


134-144 WASHINGTON ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. J. C. DARNELL 


[* it actually August, the end of sum- 
mer? I can’t realize it. I ean’t see 
what I have done in the long days of 
Old Sol’s shining. 

But August can be such a lovely month 


-if you have not allowed the annuals to 


run to seed or have planted seed in late 
June for this continued color, Annuals, 
too, may be sharply cut back in June and 
July and will come on again in full color. 


One may have lovely Zinnias in October 


and November by sowing seed of the 
newly ripened flowers that come on 
quickly. One year I had lovely bloom in 
just five weeks and they were in bloom 
well into December. I planted newly 
ripened seed August 30th. 

One thing I have learned this summer 
is the attractiveness of the tall variety of 
Centaurea. I have it among shrubbery 
and its lighting effect is charming. It 
grows to tour feet tall with tiny white 
blossoms in a cloud effect. I shall never 
be without it again. 


White berries all winter: 


There are several shrubs I shall plant 
this autumn and one is a Chinese Tallow- 
tree. In a massing of evergreens, as a 
banking or edging for the lawn, it makes 
a charming addition as its leaves color up 
beautifully in late autumn. White clus- 
ters of berries follow the dropping of 
these leaves and they remain on all winter. 

This shrub, Sapium sebiferum, attains 
its growth quickly and demands no special 
eare to create an effective display. The 
Chinese make a fine grade of tallow from 
the snowy berries but all we ask of a 
shrub is attractiveness and the Chinese 
Tallowtree (shrub) has that. 

I am especially partial to Ivies for the 
window and while they are both of 
rather slow growth yet I love Arrow Head 
Ivy with its pointed leaves and Varie- 
gated English Ivy with its broad white 
border of the green leaves. Nothing is 
prettier for a window than climbing vines. 
Nothing is prettier for verandas and 
trellises on lawns than vines. They are 
to the outside what lace curtains are to 
a room,—drapey, protective, intimate. 


The Tasmanian Bean: 


I had a surprise this summer in a vine. 
I found it most accommodating in cover- 
ing an outside building and ean’t fancy 
a more useful vine for shading completely 
a large summer house or pergola. I 
bought the seed as Tasmanian Bean but 
the shape of the fruit was that of a base- 
ball bat exactly, and the leaf that of a 
gourd vine, round and very large. If 
shade is needed for any place no one vine 
(annual) that I ever saw will do the 
work as quickly. All fruit could be kept 
cut off if not desired though one specimen 
would command attention and comment I 
assure you. Try it next spring. 

I have often wondered why we could 
not have the lovely Peony here, but lately 
I talked with Mr. R. L. Sandy, in Hous- 
ton, who said he had a pure white Peony 
that had been gracious enough to bloom 
for him. He said it was of exhibition size 

(Continued on pafe 381) 











WE WILL MAIL 


YOUR COPY OF THE 
BIG NELIS CATALOG 
FREE 


You need not wait for next Spring 
to get your enjoyment out of her 
Majesty, the Tulip. Browsing 
through the new Nelis Catalog 
with its 318 different varieties, 
each fully described, is in itself 
an endless delight. All the latest 
improved types are included, many 
so new as not to be found in other 
catalogs. Page after page will 
thrill you with offerings of highest 
distinction, enlivened by 70-odd 
natural color illustrations. 

Besides this amazing array of 
Tulips, the big Nelis Catalog is 
replete with Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Iris, rock garden novelties, Lilies, 
Colchicums, Crocuses, etc. Do 
write for your copy—now! Free 
for the asking—Send the coupon 
today. 


THE TIME IS HERE 
TO PLANT YOUR 


COLTHICUMS AND CROCUSES 


—and the Nelis selection is espe- 
cially complete, at prices which 
are most attractive. Bulbs now 
ready for immediate shipment. 
Now is also the time to get the 
extra large Madonna Lilies fea- 
tured by Nelis. 


NELIS NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 831 HOLLAND, MICH. 


TRE RE RE REE EERE EERE EEE REE EEE REE ERE TER EE TG 
NELIS NURSERIES, INC. 
Box 831, Holland, Mich. 
Send me your new profusely illustrated 
catalog, without obligation. 


Address 


City. State 
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Our 26th Year 


LAWRENCE 
PEONILS 


We specialize in high rated peonies 
that bloom and stand up through wind 
and rain. 


Any 3 peonies $1.00 postpaid 
MARTHA BULLOCK, mammoth old rose 


THERESE, 10 inch satiny pink 
MILTON HILL, vivid shell pink 


AUGUSTE DESSERT, carmine red, silver edge 
SARAH BERNHARDT, tall old rose 

MME JULES ERT, flesh white 
LILLIAN GUMM, brilliant deep pink 
CATHEDRAL, Jap, dark rose 
LONGFELLOW, satiny crimson 

GEORGIANA SHAYLOR, shaggy rose 
PRIMIVERE, canary yellow 


MARY BRAND, dark crimson 
NNOT, pale rose pink 
REINE HORTENSE, tall rose 
E SHAYLOR, biush white 


$° $2 © Go G0 GO SO GOH LO HOO wo 
SUNNMCO-Bennucw=— 


= 
& 


EXTRA CHOICE PEONIES 


$1.00 each—3 for $2.50 postpaid 


NSPECTEUR LAVERGNE, frilled crimson 
HILIPPE RIVIORE, highest rated red 
pero Ah bg GLORIOUS, ghaosy white 

re 
H. L. RICHARDSON, fragrant red 
WALTER FAXON, true strain, deep.salmon 
PRINCESS DULEEP SINGH, Jap, dark rose 
ONAHAMA, Jap, mammoth rose red 
ISANI GIDUI, Jap, large white 


Send for list 


LAWRENCE NURSERY 


ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


Qa 
+ 


Pee wpe eee 
CONWAOONhUW 















an Waveren’s Giant. 
Postpaid Fine big bulbs. direct 
from the grower. 


GIANT TRUMPET DAFFODILS 
each King Alfred, 
Ask for catalog listing over 100 

varieties 


$] -00 A. Tresserve, and 
MD Sy AIL Re aed 


S RAC 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the National Association of Gardeners and the 
American Rock Garden Society. Each issue brings 
a wealth of sound, practical, and up-to-date garden- 
ing information. Subscription price, $2.00 a year, 
25c a copy. Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 
RDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 


GETS—ROSE BEETLES 


A non-poisonous spray that will not injure the 
most delicate Rose or Foliage. Leaves NO 
residue or odor after drying. Actually Kills 


the Adult Rose Bugs, Larva_and Eggs. Prove 
to your own satisfaction. Trial Size makes 


§ Quart Postpaid 30c. Economical Size makes 
0 § Gallon—Postpaid 75c. Spray Now until 
. September. Ask your Garden Dealer or Seeds- 
man, 
HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO. 
Dept. F-19 Stoughton, Mass. 





Y 


ARDEN TRACTOR &* 
POWER MOWER 4 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 


Box 900 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
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WORK CARDS continued trom page a8) 











LAWNS 


Renovation 





The gardener who puts his lawn in shape in late 
August will have a better lawn next spring. 








Ugly brown spots, weeds and crab grass are the lot of many lawns at this time 
of year. From the 20th of August to mid-September is the ideal time to 
renovate. Clean out the weeds, seed the bare spots and apply a generous 
amount of complete plant food—about four pounds per 100 square feet. 


Active growth of crab grass ceases in late summer, and the first frosts kill the 
plants. Lawn grasses, however, continue vigorous growth until late in the 
fall. This, then, is the time to restore the lawn to a density that will crowd out 
crab grass. Rake the lawn thoroughly, apply the plant food, soak the lawn and 
sow a good lawn seed mixture, raking or rolling the seed into the soil. 


This is the ideal time for lawn renovation because: 
The soil is warm and workable. 
Autumn rains provide adequate moisture. 
Few weed seeds germinate in the fall. 
Well-made lawns produce deep-rooted grass plants that will make rapid growth 
in the spring. 

A = thing to remember: After applying plant food wait one day before 
seeding. 








PERENNIALS 
August Treatment 





August is the month for house cleaning in the 
Perennial border. 











In August perennials which were sown in May are large enough for transplant- 
ing. They should be moved to their permanent locatior.s, where they will have 
time to root in advance of the cold weather. 


Primroses, Pyrethrums and perennial Poppies may be divided in August; 
perennial Asters should be staked and a number of perennials may be started 
from seed in coldframes. The perennial border should be fed and cleaned of 
weeds, grass and old foliage. 


One phase of perennial gardening frequently overlooked is the importance of 
adequate watering during the growing period. Spraying merely wets the top 
of the soil and brings the roots upward; thorough drenching until water stands 
in puddles on the surface of the soil actually gets moisture to the deep roots. 
If possible water in the morning rather than late afternoon, for damp foliage 
overnight in warm, close weather aids the spread of disease. 











MULCHING 
Summer 





Summer mulching has as its chief purpose the 
conservation of moisture in the soil. 











Mulching in winter to protect plants from damage caused by frost is important. 
Yet, of equal importance is the protection given plants in midsummer to pre- 
vent the drying effects of the sun. 

Low ground covers often are grown in the perennial border to keep weeds 
down and to shade the soil. Where this living mulch is not practical, peat- 
moss, buckwheat hulls or lawn clippings will serve as a haven for the roots, 
preventing baking and checking evaporation. 

A loose layer of surface soil maintained by cultivation with hoe, rake or weeder 
also will check evaporation of moisture somewhat and will discourage weed 
growih. 

During the hot summer months it is advisable to leave grass clippings on the 
lawn after cutting the grass, instead of raking them up. If you have an abund- 
ance of these clippings place some around the bases of evergreens. 








These suggestions are printed Index Card size for the convenience 


of the reader and for easy reference 
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| ARE NOT 

EXPENSIVE 
ORCHIDS ;: 
We have plants for every pocket-book. For 
example for those who appreciate form, 
color and daintiness, we offer these un- 
usual and out of the ordinary Orchids— 
all of easy culture. 


2 Selenipediums—exotic form of 
the lady-slipper orchid. Ranging 
in color from greens and pinks and 
deep reds, with unique elongated 
sepals 

2 Oncidiums — “The Butterfly 
Orchid” a spray type, in shades of 
clear yellow 

2 Epidendrums — “The Spider 
Orchid” in green and browns, very 
exotic 


6 plants—$8$18.00 post paid 
FLOWERING SIZE 


Please feel free to write us on any of your Orchid 
problems, and for help in selecting and building up 
your Orchid collection. 

Now! A sincere apology to our many friends who 
ordered our new illustrated Orchid guide. Due to an 
unfortunate printing problem, we have been held up in 
mailing them. We now hope to have them in the mail 
in the next few weeks. Many thanks for your interest 
and patience and we believe that this Guide will justify 
your wait. Copies still available at 50c each—refunded 
on all Orchid orders. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Summit, New Jersey 
“The oldest commercial Orchid House in America’ 











August Special— One Cent Sale 


Mixed Early Crocus Bulbs 
Dutch Iris, Yellow Queen 


Blooming size bulbs—all you want—at only 
ONE CENT EACH 
Many other bargains in our 1938 bulb catalog featur- 
ing rare novelty Daffodils, Tulips, Iris, etc. Write for 


it now. 
FLORAVISTA, R. 5, Olympia, Wash. 








HOLLAND BULBS 


Shipped free of charge to 
your nearest post or ex- 
press office. 


Apply for our free 
catalogue to: 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. van Deursen 


SASSENHEIM 2 





HOLLAND 






















BLOOM IN OCTOBER 
Plant on Labor Day and have 
bright attractive blue flowers in 
six weeks. Easy to grow; last for 
years 

Phere are many other unuewal 
bulbs you will want. All off 
at attractive prices in beautifully 
illustrated catalog. 


| Send for Our Complete Catalog. Free on Request. 
Beverly Gardens, Box 342, Hempstead, N. Y. 














Seedlings that will make gorgeously bloom- 
ing plants next Spring, postpaid $2.00 per 
doz. 


Mixed seed of our superb 1938 Polyanthus 
and Acaulis Primroses $1.00 per 100 seed. 
Seed from selected. pastel shades (stock 
limited) $2.00 per 1060 seed. 


Seed from our bed of Super Marvels (stock 
very limited) $5.00 per 100 seed. This bed 
consisted of the most marvelous Primroses 
we have ever seen in texture, size, and col- 
oring, such shades as light and dark velvety 
wood-brown, copper, tomato, ruffled maroon 
with gold reflex, etc., in short a constant 
surprise of wonder and delight. 


NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
Dept. F, Poulsbo, Wash. 
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Sandy Soil Improvement 


gee at soils are likely to dry out 
quickly during warm weather. To cor- 
rect this condition, “keep them well supplied 
with humus, either by applying manure 
or other material rich in decaying vege- 
tab'e matter just before digging (or 
plowing), by mulching with buckwheat 
hulls, shredded corn stover or peat moss 
during summer, or by sowing a cover 
crop to protect the ground during winter. 

The best time to sow this winter cover 
on ground already occupied by flowers or 
vegetables is from early August to late 
September, depending upon the plants 
that are there. If these are such as will 
be killed by the first autumn frost during 
September sow crimson clover (one ounce 
to a hundred square feet) in early 
August; if hardy enough to withstand 
October and early November frosts sow 
rye eight ounces and winter vetch (one 
ounce) in early September. Merely 
seratch the surface soil to prepare it for 
the seed and after sowing scratch the 
ground again to cover at least some of it. 
Most of it will grow. 

The seedlings of these cover crop will 
not become large enough to interfere 
with the established plants and, though 
you may injure some of them by tramp- 
ing, there should be plenty to serve as 
winter cover of the ground. Even should 
the winter kill the crimson clover the 
dead plants will make good humus when 
you dig (or plow) them under in the 
spring. Be sure to do this burying before 
the living plants of any of these crops 
are six inches high in spring so they will 
be sure to decay promptly as well as to 
be fairly easy to turn under right where 
they have grown.—K. 


We Hear from Texas 


(Continued from page 379) 

and of the herbaceous variety. I wonder 
if our great grandmothers ever dreamed 
we would strive so hard to get her pre- 
cious “piny” to grow in this part of the 
South. A letter from Kentucky tells me 
that Decoration Day was ablaze with 
Peonies. Mr. Sandy tells me he uses bone 
meal and peat moss on his small clump of 
Peonies. 


Colchicum indoors: 


I received my Colchicum bulbs and am 
preparing myself for the same enjoyment 
I have had before when I carried my one 
bulb from room to room and kept it on 
window ledge or -desk. 

Don’t forget to keep the Eschscholtzias 
going. When they become ragged take 
off the entire top and keep watered and 
soon you will have a bit of golden color 
very acceptable to the days of autumn. 
Besides their flaming loveliness there is 
something in keeping an annual or bien- 
nial with us as long as possible. 

I have discarded the Tithonia as being 
undesirable, but since reading it should 
be grown in shade for best effects, I shall 
try it again. Perhaps shade will en- 
courage longer stems something I espe- 
cially “desire in any flowering plant. 
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FOR FALL 
PLANTING 


ERS 


CHOICE BULBS 







7 For “a spring garden genes with 
color,”’ be sure to include some or 
all of these specially-recommended 


Dreer-quality items, Order bulbs 
) now and get the pick of the crop. 
Crocus Sieberi—First of all spring-bloom- 
ing Crocus. Delicate light-blue, richly 
marked with gold in throat. Hardy; very 
prolific. 12 bulbs only 60c, 50 for $2, 
| postpaid. 
Giant Scilla, Spring Beauty—Marvelous 
new Squill with gorgeous blue flowers twice 
the size of those of well-known Sibirica. 
Blooms for weeks during spring; magnifi- 
cent display; hardy, 10 bulbs $1, postpaid, 
Spanish Bluebell—Charming large clusters 
of bell-like blooms during May. Perfectly 
hardy, they delight in semi-shade. Special 
mixed, 25 bulbs $1; 100 for $4, postpaid. 
Armenian Grape Hyacinth—Long-stemmed; 
deep cobalt blue, 
ing. Wonderfully fragrant. Hardy. 12 
) —_ 50c; 28 for $1; 100 for $3.50, post- 


enlivened by white lac- 


paid. 
] Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa)—Grows 
well in any garden (and increases rapidly). 
om blue blooms with white centers. 
44 bulbs only $1; 100 for $2.25, postpaid, 
FREE BULB CATALOG 
(100th Anniversary ) 


HENRY A. DREER 


185 Dreer Bidg. Philadeiphia, Pa. 














FINEST BLOOM 
LENGTHY SEASON 
CLARK Collection 
U A lengthy season of 
lities finest bloom —. be 
un obtained with: Apricot, 
Ura early: June; J. A. Craw- 
ford, June-July; —_ 
One each 275] oie, tauahod, te 
Two each $5.25 Wyman, latest of all. 














MARSHALL’S HARDY LILIES 


Over 90 varieties to select from. 


MARSHALL’S FALL BULBS 


A complete list of all the best varieties. 
Send for your FREE Copy of our Catalog of 
Fall Bulbs fully illustrated. 

W. E. MARSHALL & CO., Inc. 

154 West 23rd St., New York City, N. Y. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


For best results must be planted during July 
and August 














Write NOW for circular on culture, proper soil, 
care, time of bloom, arrangement in garden and 
bouquets, also description and prices of nearly 
100 of the newer and better varieties. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
3001 Catalpa Drive Dayton, Ohio 


Gladiolus .. 


The famous Palmer strain and the 
best from al! other sources. 








There is more satisfaction in grow- 
ing the best. 


i Are you on my mailing list. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 








| Box 45 
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: Classified Advertising Section 


uuu UOUEUEDONTANSNSGTNSNSNENESOOAAURNESSLGAOOOSOUEEUANETONELECENTOEEERO UT BEELEE COTE T ETD 


RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted, No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER 


SE - —_—_— —_—___— —_—_—— 


Aquatics 





WATER LILIES and Aquatic Plants for pools and 
aquariums. Also a complete line of fancy Goldfish, Tropi- 
cal Fish, Aquariums, and supplies, Free Catalog. Beldt’s 
Aquarium, St, Louis, Mo. 


Baby Evergreens 





15, 3% YEAR TRANSPLANTS, $1.00. Colorado Blue 
Spruce, Norway Spruce, Scotch or Red Pine, Douglas Fir. 
Assorted varieties filled. Four, six-year Colorado Blue 
Spruce, $1.00. All postpaid. Introductory offers Fall 


delivery. Book early. 
Geneva, Ohio. 


Catalogue free. Ransom Nursery, 


Begonias 





BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped in paper pots. 
Booklet—Cultural directions and descriptions 50c. Green 
Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Phila- 
delphia, Penna, 





Bulbs 
BULBS FROM HOLLAND, Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., shipped 


as of charge to destination. Apply for catalogue to: 
J. HEEMSKERK, care P. van Deursen, SASSENHEIM- 
Holland. 








AMARYLLIS, CALLAS, CRINUMS, LYCORIS, etvc.; Hem- 
erocallis, new named varieties and LS seedlings in shades 
of fulvous rose, red, brown. Wyndham Hayward, Winter 
Park, Florida. 


ACCLIMATED TULIP BULBS, 100 mixed Darwin, Cot- 
tage and Breeder, large $3.25, seconds $2.00. 10 each 10 
varieties, labeled, assorted colors, $3.50; seconds $2.25. 
Prepaid. Bloom guaranteed. THE VAN GARDENS, 
Kingston, New Jersey. 








40 LARGE DARWIN TULIPS, 
$1.00. Following items $1.00 each, 
paid. 12 King Alfred 
Ane mones or Ranunculus; 
ris, 35 German Iris; 7 
Lily). Fall Bulb 
Amaryllis Specialist. 
Verne, California, 


diameter 1”, assorted, 
three for $2.75, post- 
Daffodils; 30 Narcissus; 100 
40 Colored Freesias; 50 Dutch 
Lycorus radiate a (Red Spider 
Catalog out Aug 15 Ask now. 

Cecil Boudvane, Dept. F., La 





Cactus 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 
ent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cactus, no 
succulents, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs, Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas. : 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. 
new species, exploration, 
Recognized authority, 
Box 101, Pasadena, 


Articles on culture, 
illustrated pronouncing glossary. 

Learn about cacti, $1.00 six months. 
California, 





AGAVE AND CACTI: 12 assorted 
Dollar. Pamphlet sent on request. 
St. James City, Florida. 


plants prepaid One 
Ornamental Nursery, 


Daffodils 


DAFFODILS—Folder describing finest 





varieties, old and 





new; old fashioned single blue hyacinths. Mary McD. 
Beirne, Rhodeen, Ashland, Virginia. 

CHOICE domestic and imported daffodils. Mixture $10.00 
per bushel. Catalogue on request. Berkeley Nursertes, 


Aldie, Va. 





MORE THAN 300 varieties of the 
in my descriptive 
Cc. Powell, 


finest Daffodils listed 
catalog sent free on request. Edwin 
Rockville, Md., R. F. D, 2 





DAFFODILS: Six-variety garden mixture $7.00 per bushel. 
Also selected fine novelty varieties. River’s Edge Flower 
Farm, Nuttall, Virginia. 


DAF FODILS—Sound, 
double-nosed), 


bulbs (many 
Cheerfulness, $1.10; 


healthy, blooming-size 
priced per dozen. 








Croesus, $1.25; King Alfred, $1.25; Mrs. Krelage, $1.60. 
Catalogue describing many more, on request. WALTZ 
BROS., Williamsburg, Va. 





“HAND MADE” DAFFODIL mixture. Each package con- 
tains 100 bulbs—20 varieties—9 distinct types, covering 
two months bloom, includes King Alfred, Olympia, Prim- 











rose Phoenix, Bernardino, Buttercup, ‘Sassenheim, etc. 
$3.25 pkg., 10 pkgs. (1000), $28.50 Daffodils for 
naturalizing, Early Trumpet, Barri Conspicuous, Early 
Poeticus, Late Poeticus or mixture, 12 varieties earliest to 
latest, $1.50 hundred; $12.00 thousand. Lycoris Squamigira 
75e, three $2.00. Everything blooming size. Prepaid. 
Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 
Delphiniums 





VETTERLE & REINELT PACIFIC HYBRIDS—Sensa- 
tional new strain. Giant flowers. Whippy stems. Mildew 
resistant, Pot grown plants, 6 for $1.50; 12 for $2.50. 
Packet of 175 seeds $1.00. All Prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Breece’s Gardens, Delaware, Ohio. 


1938 SELECTED SEED from 
Lights, Darks or Mixed shades. 
package 50c. John J. Johnson, 
Wisconsin. 


DELPHINIUM 
only: Lady Eleanor, Blue 
Named $1.00; Mixed 75c. 
Bay, Victoria, Canada. 





massive flowering strains. 
Large package $1.00; half 
1966 Linden Ave., Racine, 








imported Gold Medal varieties 
Spire, Violet Robinson, etc. 
Iiibberson, 853 Byng St., Oak 














Hemerocallis 





DAYLILY SEEDS: Over 100 varieties pollinated to order, 
Sent when mature, Unnamed seed ready in autumn, 
100 seeds $1.00, Norton Gardens, Hyattsville, Md. 








HYBRID DAYLILIES: Bagdad, Rajah $2.00. Bijou, 
Midas, Mrs. Perry, Multiflora hybrids $1.50. J. A. Craw- 
ford, Cinnabar, Golden Dream, Ophis, Roval 75ce. Gypsy, 
J. R. Mann, Radiant 50c. Gem, Amaryllis 35c. Fisher 
Flowers, Germantown, Tenn, 

FINEST NEW HYBRIDS of the popular daylily. Cata- 





logue on request. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 
HEMEROCALLIS: Buy your Hybrid Daylilies direct from 
largest grower and breeder in the Southwest. Have over 


for FREE list. 
Texas. 


200 varieties, at 
H. M. 


sensible prices, Write 
Russell, Rt. 6, Box 1063, Houston, 


House Plants 
START HOUSE PLANTS now for next winter. 10 different 
plants our selection, $1.00 postpaid. Free catalogue Tropi- 
cal Plants. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida. 











Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer; Gladiolus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; 
Delphinium—Cyclamen mite; information free. Postpaid 
my, 8 oz. $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00;'% gal. $5.00; 
1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for circular describ- 
ing our sprayer that works from the hose. THE ROTOTOX 
COMPANY, 8121 Yale Street, East Williston, N. Y. 











Iris 





IRISES, 25 choice varteties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Illincis, 





IRISES AND ORIENTAL POPPIES—send for free book- 
let with colored illustrations and descriptions of best 
improved varieties. Plant in summer months when roots 
are dormant. Write Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Box 
23-F, Beaverton, Oregon. 





IRIS BARGAINS—12 Siberian, 
Bearded; all different, labeled, 
Bloomer included if you send 20c 
Iris Gardens, Mt. Upton, N. Y. 


or 10 Dwarf, or 38 tall 
prepaid for $1.00. Fall 
postage. Mt. Upton 





Write for free 
Lake 


THE FINEST AND LATEST IN 
catalogue. Gore Iris Gardens, 
Zurich, Illinois. 


IRIS. 
Evergreen Farm, 





1RtS—tTen fine varieties, properly labeled, 
Frieda Mohr, Los Angeles, or Dolly 
paid. Martin’s 


your choice of 
Madison, $1.00 post- 
Gardens, 6621 Moraga, Oakland, Calif. 





DUTCH, SPANISH, English Iris. 100 Spanish, 75 Dutch, 


25 English, large flowering bulbs, your choice $2.50. All 
three $7.00 postpaid. VITO ¢ ‘ONENN A BULB FARM, 
Snohomish, Wash. 





7 DIFFERENT FALL BLOOMING IRIS for $1.15 Post- 


paid. Hundreds of hardy Kansas grown varieties; lowest 
prices anywhere, Catalogue free. Fair Chance Farm, 
Beloit, Kansas. 





IRIS—25 all different, labeled, 
price list. A Village Garden, 


$1.00 co'ect, 


Write for 
Warrensburg, Ill. 





QUALITY 1RiS—Send $1.00 for 15 
ern varieties, Prepaid, 
free. Roof Iris eomncanana 


I-rge flowering mod- 
including Midzard, Catalogue 
ne, IX.nsas, 


Oriental Penptes 





ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s garden. 
List. Super-Wunderkind $3.50, 
others, A. E, CUT 


Send for 
Wunderkind $1.00; many 
tTIS, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES from collection of 200 
named _ varieties; Connoisseur’s bargain—DELICATA, old 
tose; LULU A. NEELEY, ox-blood red: SASS PINK, 
flesh pink; WATTEAU, shrimp pink—$3. 4 ha only 
$2.25. Five different, our selection, only $1.0 All 2-yr. 
plants, labeled and postpaid. Catalogue. Box ARVISTA 
GARDENS, Battle Creek, Mich, 








Peonies 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens, 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HARMEL 
PEONY COMPANY—Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911— 
Berlin, Maryland, 


Only 





AUTEN PEONIES, 140 varieties, 60c to $35.00; many 
under $2.50. Unfading reds, all types. Magnificent 
doubles, all colors. Finest Singles and Japs in commerce. 
New shades. Sensational species hybrids. Send for list. 
Collection offer, $2.25 postpaid; any Four of the follow- 
ing—Golden Dawn, Fuyajo, Solange, La France, Nina 
Secor, Mischief. Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Illinois. 





TREE PEONIES: 
varieties, large 
—150 best varieties. 
Spring, Pa. 


70 finest named Japanese and European 
blooming size shrubs. Herbaceous Peonies 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 





PEONIES, many good ones, 25c. 
Tulips, Muscari. Economy 
Faribault, Minn. 


Also Iris, Crown Til‘es, 
price list free. C, Smith, 





Prize ‘Stickers 





PRIZE STICKERS for Flower Shows. 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3341 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for samples 
Lancaster Ave., 








10 PACKETS PERENNIAL Flower Seeds, postpaid 25c. 


Each different. Plant new and grow your own hardy 
plants, Ida Cure, 1527 Main St., Atchison, Kansas, 


| 





rey Offers 


SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. 
Matures latent bulbs. Package 25c. 
Box 294, Philade one Pa, 





Increases perfume. 
SIG-ITE, P. O. 








Valeses Dust 








NEW LOW PRICES on nicotine bearing tobacco dust. 





Splendid insecticide for dusting flowers to rid them of 
insects. Norfleet Company, Dept. F, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 
“Wildflowers 

HARDY PERENNIALS and Ferns from the Southern 
Appalachians, Special collection of 100 ineluding rare 
Native Orchids, $10.00, by express, not prepaid. J. A. 
McKay, Neel Gap RKcute, Cleveland, Georgia, 





HEMEROCALLIS 
GIFT of the new hybrid 
MIKADO 


with each order for 


$1.50 


POSTPAID 


| Luteola, Major 

| Mandarin 

1 Mrs. Austin 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


CARL C. TYLER GARDENS 
7901 Sepulveda Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif. 











IRIS and Oriental Poppies 


Free Booklet with colored illustrations and de- 
scription of best improved and prize-winning 
varieties. Plant Now as per instructions. 


Write to 
WEED'S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
123-F, Beaverton, Oregon 


SAMPLE COPIES AVAILABLE 


To introduce new readers to FLOWER 
GROWER, we will gladly send a sample copy 
to any of your friends who do not subscribe. 
Send us their names. 

Garden Clubs may secure copies for distribu- 
tion at meetings 

Circulation Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER Albany, N. Y. 








Thanks 


Our gladiolus bulbs are sold out for the 
season. Your business has been much 
appreciated and we expeci to have a 
fine crop the coming season judging from 
present ideal growing conditions. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co., Wichert, Ill. 
Gladiolus Specialists 


50. TUL 
BLOOM 


ao PA «6450 «strong, field-grown, GUARANTEED- 
Ww 4 
\ f 















TO-BLOOM Darwin Tulips for only $1 
POSTPAID! Assorted leading named vari- 
eties in gorgeous mixture of colors.’ Order 
now—Bulbs will be sent in time for fall 
planting. Save money —send $1 today! 


FARMS, Box 130, Waxahachie, Texas 


NAUGHTON 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 


Martie A. Hartzoa 


[You can’t make a wniversal date 
for gardening. These records were 
made in a locality that is south of 
Washington, D. 0., but at a higher 
altitude. The growing season is de- 
layed as you go north about one week 
for every 100 miles at sea level, and 
the same for every 500 feet of elevation. 
Readers must, therefore, get a “start- 
ing date” from their own gardens and 
adapt dates accordingly. The sequences 
are the same, of course.] 


Whoever makes a garden, 

Has, oh, so many friends— 
The glory of the morning, 

The dew when daylight ends. 


—Dove.tas MALLocH 


Aveust 1—(Sunday) The weather is 
pleasant after rains. Sat on porch after 
church services, and watched hundreds of 
June bugs swarm like bees (had never 
seen this before) and saw many kinds of 
butterflies hovering over the Buddleas, 
while we listened to the noise of insects 
and chirping of birds. Mallows (Hibiscus) 
are beautiful now; and several shades of 
Altheas (Rose of Sharon) are blooming— 
they bloom from the bottom up. 


Avucust 3—We can take things easy 
this month but we mustn’t give up the 
garden for seed pods ought to be cut 
before they seatter seed (in saving seed 
do not gather while damp from rain or 
dew, and they must be mature). Blossoms 
should be removed from annuals to extend 
blooming; and there is some spraying, 
cultivating, weeding, watering, and cut- 
ting grass to be done. We are trying to 
keep the garden clean and the plants 
healthy. : 

A great reason for a garden is to give 
pleasure and should not be a burden but 
We can enjoy it, at this time, with a little 
“recreational” activity. 


Avaust 4—Ripe figs have to be picked 
early in the morning before the birds get 
too many. The Celeste fig is delicious and 
prolific; we have only three bushes of this 
variety but there is an abundance for 
preserves, drying, for friends—and the 
birds. Grapes are bearing luscious fruit. 

Trimming hedges to keep compact and 
tip-sheared Conifers for thick growth. 


AuGust 6—A rain came this morning 
just in time to save some of the peren- 
nials; we had a “field-hand” working in 
garden and when it began to rain I went 
out to see if he had finished edging the 
walks—the job I had given him—and 
found him digging up perennial plants, 
throwing them in piles. He thought since 
the tops were getting yellow the plants 
ought to be pulled out of the beds. (Tops 
of perennials should not be cut off until 
the leaves are dying for the leaves are 
necessary for manufacture of food to be 
carried to the roots and stored until 
growth begins.) 


Aveust 8—On this Sunday the red 
Geraniums and Salvias are showy; Mari- 
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golds, Goldenglow and Tithonia (Mexican 
Sunflower) lend a golden touch; and 
white fragrant flowers are among the 
lance-shaped leaves of Funkia. The 
border of Jerusalem Cherry is full of 
small star-shaped flowers, green, yellow 
and red fruits; white Kerrias have clus- 
ters of berries that look like jet beads; 
there are orange hips on the Rugosa 
Roses; and the seed pods of Egyptian 
Lotus are attractive. 


On any drive through woodlands or in 
town one can see beauty—this afternoon 
we took particular note of the lavender- 
blue flower spikes and narrow grass-like 
foliage of Ophiopogon (Lily Turf) down 
a walk and around shrubbery of a well- 
kept place; it is an evergreen ground 
cover for shady or sunny places. (0. 
jaburan variegatus makes a_ desirable 
border plant for a low bed forming com- 
pact tufts of narrow green and white 
striped leaves and has blue purple flowers 
that appear in August and last for 
weeks 


AveGust 10—Ferns in the woodsy gar- 
den give a cool appearance—the soil is 
light and somewhat acid—renewed the 
leaf mold this morning. When some 
stones were turned over saw snails and 
slugs and had them destroyed. 


Aveust 13—Since rains vegetation 
looks so fresh. In vegetable garden are 
lima beans, corn, tomatoes, okra, squash, 
egg-plant, cucumbers, peppers, carrots 
(somehow vegetables taste better out of 
one’s own garden). ; 


Had plant food dug in soil around 
Chrysanthemums for fall bloom.: The 
borders of Sweet Alyssum are a mass of 
white and Clematis is flowering. On 
these dew-drenched mornings the multi- 
tude of Morning Glories, ina nearby field, 
are a delightful sight.. (Last night I eut 
Heavenly Blue Morning Glory buds ready 
to open, and carried to a sick friend so 
she could see them unfold their beauty 
this morning.) 


Aveust 18—The Nightblooming Cereus 
Cactus blooms, that were lovely and 
fragrant last night, are drooping things 
this morning (with friends we enjoyed 
watching them as the exquisite flowers 
opened). All of us feel droopy this hot 
dry weather and just want to rest in the 
shade! We water thoroughly once or 
twice a week and cultivate as soon as 
ground can be worked, and fill the bird 
baths every morning—birds do not like 
baths deep or slippery. 





Avucust 26—Nice showers make us feel 
better. But many weeds are coming up 
with moisture in the ground, and they go 
to seed so fast now! Dampness brings 
out odors of Petunias, Abelia, Crepe- 
myrtle, Lavender, and Mint. Put out 
Madonna Lilies for they make a fall leaf 
growth, autumn flowering Crocus bulbs, 
and transplanted Oriental Poppies—new 
growth starts with fall rains—made deep 
openings in soil pressing Poppy roots 
straight down; the ground must be well- 
drained. (I particularly like Joyee, 
Cerise Beauty, and the late-blooming pink 
Perfection.) Sowed seed in frames— 
Pansy, Bellis, Siberian Wallflower (Cheir- 
anthus)—for next year’s bloom. 








PEONIES e¢ _ IRISES 


Write for FREE CATALOG. Modern 
varieties at modest prices, 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kans. 














PROTECT 
YOUR ROSES 


FROM INSECTS AND DISEASE 


@ TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that gives complete 
plant protection. Positivel 
controls blackspot and mil- 
dew; kills insect pests. Stimu- 
lates luxuriant growth. For sale 
by first-class Seed Houses, Department 
Stores and Garden Supply Dealers. If 
unable to obtain, write us. E 
BULLETIN. 


TRI-OGEN 


ROSE MFG. CO., Dept F, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“i ae 














HELLEBORUS HYBRIDS 


Plant now for next Feb. and March bloom, 
Flowers on 12 inch stems, in wide range colors. 
Hardy. Three year old clumps, mixture only, 
$1.25, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, 
Maplewood—Box 21 


INC. 
Oregon 





THE COMPLETE FOOD FOR GRASS, 
FLOWERS,. SHRUBS, TREES 


VIGORO 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT 











IXIOLIRION 


Pallasi (tataricum) 
See Page 341 July FLower Grower 


This delightful deep blue flower is a 
welcome introduction from Central Asia. 
The foot high branching stems carry 
numerous tubular flowers appearing in 
late May or June. Plant the bulbs in 
a sunny spot in border or rockery during 
September or October. Excellent for 
cutting. 


12 for $1.00—100 for $7.50 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 
1759 Franklin Boulevard, Eugene, Ore. 
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NOW. .. FERTILIZE as you 


IRRIGATE 


WITH THE 


COLVIN 


SUB-SURFACE 
IRRIGATOR 
AND 


GRO-LUX 


PLANT FOOD 

AND SPECIAL. 
LIQUEFIER 

e No burning 
e No odor 

e No bulk 

e. 

7 





Economical 

; Easy to apply 
Months of research proved the superiority of 
GRO-LUX as a balanced plant food which may 
be used regardless of season or condition of 
soil. 

Thousands of Colvin Irrigators are today in use by 


gardeners, golf clubs, cemeteries, leading universi- 
ties, and horticulturists. 


Junior Irrigator Standard Irrigator 
$2.50 $3.25 


GRO-LUX unit at $6.95 includes liquefier and two 5 Ib. 
packages of plant food which give coverage equal fo 
230 Ibs. of advertised fertilizers. 


Send check or money order today and name of your 
dealer. Shipped postage prepaid promptly. Folder 
F8 on request. 


THE COLVIN COMPANY 
Orleans and Huron Bidg. Chicago 





BETTER DELPHINIUMS 


Our garden contains the choicest plants of most of 
the various strains. Fresh, garden run seed—50c per 
pkt.; 3 pkts. for $1. Double white seed $1. All guar- 
anteed to grow. Plant in August. Will bloom next 
June. 

Piants for 1939 bloom. 25 for $1; 
per 100 prepaid. Larger transplants, $1 per 15; $6.00 
per 100. Choicest plants from hand-crossed seeds 
$2.50 per doz.; $15 per 100. We will replace any 


Garden run, $3.00 








unsatisfactory order free. Folder on request, or with 
small pkt. novelty seed—25c. 
Delphinium Experimental Gardens, Puyallup, Wash. 





MIEL RED SPIDERS... 
AND MANY OTHER INSECTS 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Meaiybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, mane and ee eee Plants. 

Pree Rest Control Guides , 
Suen \ SPRAY. “CHEMICAL CORPORATION Aes 

Richmend, Calitornte 


“Nursery VOLCK 
Oriental Poppy OLYMPIA 


The super-hardy double ruffled Oriental Poppy. 
Beautiful flame scarlet overlaid with salmon. In 










bloom ten days earlier than any other. 


4 Strong Dormant Field Grown Plants 
for $1.00 postpaid 


“Greater Values’’ for fall planting. 
Faribault, Minnesota 


Send for Lehman’s 
THE LEHMAN GARDENS 











CHOICE NOVELTIES FOR FALL 


New hardy herbaceous plants especially recom- 
mended for Fall planting. Whe finest list of Double 
Pyrethrum in America—Rare Campanulas—Un- 


usual Primulas—and a complete list of those plants 
which are best moved in the Fall. All at special 
low Fall prices. Write for Bargain List. 


Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, Painesville, O. 


ANI DIFFERENT FLOWER 
SEEDS DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATALOGUE ever 
published, it includes many rare and un- 
common seeds. Choice Delphiniums, Lu- 
pines, Liliums, Primulas, Shrubs, Herba- 
ceous and Alpine Plants in great variety. 
176 Pages crammed with information, 24 
Pages Coloured Illustrations. 


Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH _ - - ENGLAND 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


The “Iridescent” Chrysanthemums 


N case you overlooked the new class of 

Chrysanthemums, called the iridescent 
group because of the sheen which inclusion 
of Pyrethrum blood in their make-up has 
given the petals, may I direct your atten- 
tion to three varieties, Caliph (double, 
velvety crimson), Mandarin (double, coral, 


salmon, copper and bronzy gold blend) and 
Symphony (double, mauve-rose, overcast 


coppery rose), which Bobbink and 
Rutherford, N. J., are featuring in their 
1938 catalogue? Unfortunately, I can not 
speak from experience (Mums are of little 
use to the gardeners in latitude 45 degrees 
North), but I recently had word from a 
friend saying that the iridescent varieties 
are outstanding, giving a new idea of beau- 
tiful flower texture, 


Atkins, 


Evening Lily 


F you would have something really 
spectacular at very little expense, get a 


packet of seeds of Nuttallia decapetala (Rex 
D. Pearce, Dept. Z., Mechantville, N. J.) 
and sow them late this fall where you want 
them to flower. Next summer, or the sec- 
ond summer at the latest, you will be 
greeted by large (up to five inches across), 
creamy white flowers, superficially like a 
big Water Lily, over a long period of two 
months or more. The catalogue description 
indicates a height of 45 inches, but they 
never get more than two feet here. Even 
so, it is one of the most spectacular flowers 
of easy culture that I know, 


Autumn-flowering Crocuses 


LMOST any 
early 
tions; 


flower that cheers us in 
spring is apt to have our affec- 
likewise, the ones that enliven the 


drab autumn days have a tender spot in 
the gardener’s heart. Add showiness to 
these virtues and the combination is irre- 


sistible and explains why Crocuses are so 


popular. Perhaps Crocuses in the last 
sentence should be qualified by spring, 


for the autumn-flowing kinds seem not to 
have caught on in this country. These 
notes were prompted by the offer of twenty 


bulbs (ten each of C. speciosus and C. 
zonatus, both fall bloomers) for fifty cents 
which the McLean Bulb Farm, Elma, 


Washington, made in the 


GROWER. 


May FLOWER 


Hardy Primroses as Window Plants 


ely of the hardy Primroses, includ- 
ing P. veris and P. vulgaris forms, 
make admirable house plants for late winter 


blooming. The one that Wayside Gardens, 
70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio, list as P. 
vulgaris lilacina fi.pl., with its double 


pinkish-lilae flowers, is one of the best for 
that purpose. Plants bought this fall, 
heeled in in a shady spot until after the 


turn of the year, and then brought into 
gentle heat, placing the pot in a shady 


window, will soon reward the window gar- 
dener with a wealth of bloom, 


Tulip, White Duchess 
MONG the new Tulips which it was 


my privilege to see last spring, White 
Duchess made the most lasting impression. 
It is one of the new Lily-flowered kinds, 
which are Cottage varieties with flowers 
suggesting a Lily in shape. In this case 
the flowers are very large, pure white, with 
fringed petals—altogether a most charming 


flower. Bulbs, I notice, are listed in the 
catalogue of J. Heemskerk, c/o P. van 
Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland. 


Helianthemum, Ball O’Copper 


HE Sun Roses have qualities, including 


long blooming habits, year-round deco- 
rative value, and ease of culture, which 


should endear them to all gardeners. Be- 
cause they can get along on little nourish- 
ment and even less moisture, rock gardeners 
who have difficult sunny slopes to clothe 
should be very thankful for these accommo- 
dating plants. The variety Ball O’Copper, 
a new double orange of pleasing shade which 
Lamb Nurseries, Room 241, East 101 Sharp 
Ave., Spokane, Washington, are featuring 
in their current catalogue, should go far 
toward increasing the popularity of this 
genus, 


Simplified Soilless Culture 


HE greatest disadvantage with all 
methods of water culture that I have 
tried so far has been the perplexing problem 
of mixing the different elements. That has 


apparently been overcome by the NU-Way 
Products Co., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 


City, in their mixture of nutrient salts, 
NU-A, in which the different elements are 


so perfectly blended that all one has to do 
is to put a teaspoonful of the mixture in a 
gallon of water to start a soilless garden. 
Gardeners everywhere will welcome this con- 
venience, I am sure. Further details will 
follow in a later issue after tests have been 
made, 


Adco 
UTOMOBILES have done other things 


besides increase sudden deaths. Ask old- 
time gardeners, who depended upon animal 
manures for soil fertility, what mechanized 
locomotion has done to their program. 
Usually they have called on Adco to come 
to the rescue. Write to Adco F., Carlisle, 
Pa., for interesting instructions, if you are 
seeking a solution to the humus problem. 


Guide to Rose Culture 


HE mail brings me so much promotional 

literature it takes something really good 
to excite me; when I tell you, then, that 
the booklet “Beautifying with Roses,” which 
recently came from the Conard-Pyle Com- 
pany, West Grove 402, Pa., held me from 
cover to cover, you may know that it is 
apt to interest you and may give you much 


useful information. While you are asking 
for it, why not include a request for their 


Star Rose catalogue and become acquainted 
with one of the most complete collections 
of Roses in America. 


C. W. Woop 
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WANT 
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gen, th 


FALL PLANTING 


Not just the usual average size 
ones you can pick up anywhere. 
Not that kind, but top size, top 
quality ones, the best your money 
can buy, and still be agreeable to you in price. 


Then turn to Wayside’s new catalog. In it you'll find in 
addition to the standard varieties, a surprisingly large col- 
lection of rare and little known bulbs. Also fine new Iris, 
tree Peonies, new Roses, rare Oriental Poppies. 


Special Offer of 
Tulips for Cutting 


25 Bulbe—all different... .. 2.06005 6ceecs $1.75 
50 Bulbs—all different..............20.. 3.00 
100 Bulbs—all different...............06. 5.75 nex U. 8. 


Pat. Off. 
NEW CATALOG 


Illustrated in full colors. Contains also 


Send for new Bulb Catalog. 


offers of New Iris, rare Oriental Poppies, Tree Peonies, New Roses. 



































Well-springs of Delight 


in Hundreds of Gardens 


CCENTURIES ago Tree Peonies were guarded treasures in 

the gardens of oriental potentates. Today they are treas- 
ured in American gardens for their habits of growth and 
lovely blooms. 


Flowers from 6 to 8 inches across. 
Colors range from pure white to deep red. 
The plants, which are hardy even into Canada, soon become 
strong, bushy specimens, often 5 feet tall, and covered with 


blooms. We know of specimens more than 50 years old, 
and becoming more beautiful each year. 


Write us for special list of varieties and full 
information about Tree Peonies, Oriental Poppies, 
and other perennials for fall planting. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford 25 New Jersey 


*« 


* 
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, Kune Soromon:s Roses , 


King Solomon, were he living today in America, 
would, in his wisdom, decree that his roses be planted 
in the fall of the year. * 
All wise rose hobbyists know that when planted in the 

fall, roses become well-established in the ground 
before spring. The result is an earlier start next 
spring and, consequently, more and better blooms. . 
Wise rose lovers know, too, that it pays to plant only 
top-quality roses like STAR ROSES. Inferior second 

and third grade bushes, though cheaper, are inher- 

ently doomed to failure or at hest mediocrity. * 
To assure the success of your roses select STAR 
ROSES—all top-quality, 2-year field-grown plants and 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM. * 
To aid your selection, write for the FALL STAR 
ROSE CATALOG describing 178 of the finest 
varieties from America and abroad and showing 65 

in full color. Your copy is free. a 
If you do not have our free booklet, “Beautify With 
Roses,” get it at once. It is profusely and instruc- 
tively illustrated and tells how to beautify with Roses 
outdoors and in. 


2 STAR ROSES $I] 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


So that you may prove to yourself the wisdom of plant- 
ing STAR ROSES in the fall, we offer two of our best 
varieties—finest $1 plants—at HALF PRICE. x 


7 GRENOBLE, H. T. * SOEUR THERESE, H. T. 
Glowing  scarlet-crimson. Un- chrome-yellow 
usually long-stemmed blooms, daffodil 
excellent for cutting. $1 each. 


Send only $1 now for BOTH these 2-yr., field-grown * 
plants sent postpaid and guaranteed to grow and 
bloom. Current issue of periodical, “Success 
With Roses,” sent free with this offer. 


THE CONARD-PYLE Co. 
Robert Pyle, President 
West Grove 1408, Pa. 


Rose specialists for 41 years 


Carmine-streaked 
buds opening to rich 
yellow. $1 each. 














- 





Ll Enclosed find $1 ie Co., WEST GROVE 408, PA. 
and SOEUR THERES’ send me STAR ROSES GRENOBLE 


> . as dy ; : > 
ie —— ae ane Bey rl With Ree ~ September Flower 
Lis me free FALL CATAI a. Noses, 
Lj Send me free booklet, “Beautify Wake —_ 
, Oses.”” 


Your Name us 


NI > Cae Oe Ug ye 


48een 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the 


Edi- 


tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: “I wholly disap- 


prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


Beware of Passionflower, Californians 


To the Editor: 
a the May issue of Flower Grower I 
read the little article on raising a 


Passiflora vine as a window garden subject. 
I wish to say in answer that this may be all 
right in Philadelphia but don’t ever try it 
in California. 

I have growing on my back fence one 


vine. The fence is about eight feet high 
and the vine extends approximately 25 
feet both ways and on both sides of the 


fence. As for the fruit, right now (July 7) 
they are all sizes. The largest is about 
half grown. My guess as to the number 
of fruit would go well over a_ thousand. 
The flowers are not so thick now but they 
are still scattered here and there. The 
vine is about three years old now and it 
is a beautiful sight. . 

Last summer I cut one fruit open and 
planted the From these I have 
given away at least 40 plants and still have 


seeds, 


about 25 more. So, if you live in Cali- 
fornia, look out for this vine.—IRENE JEF- 
FERY, (Calif. ) 


In Defense of Gardeners 


To the Editor: 
N Tur FLower Grower for 
on page 286, M. G. Kains 

one Angus MacAdams, now deceased. who 

had many sad experiences with worthless 
gardeners, “who sprayed Roses with sulphate 
of iron instead of Bordeaux mixture, dug 
up beans because they came wrong side up, 
dug up the asparagus roots thinking them 
weeds,” ete. 
These remarks 


June, 1938, 
comments on 


may be founded on facts, 
and if so, the so-called “gardener” was 
surely a fake. Well-trained professional 
gardeners will regret that in reciting these 
incidents, Mr. Kains did not do a little 
philosophizing himself. 

There are many such persons posing as 
gardeners. Valuable plants have been 
ruined and the owners’ properties imposed 
upon by so-called “gardeners,” “landscape 
gardeners,” “tree experts,’ ete. It is not 
the fault of these men so much as it is the 
persons like Angus MacAdams who employ 
them. These men are trying to earn a 
living in an honorable profession for which 
they obviously are not trained or qualified. 

It would be interesting to know if Mr. 
MacAdams and others like him understand 
that it takes many years of technical and 
practical training before a man or woman 
can qualify as an_ efficient, professional 
gardener. Much money would be saved, I 
am sure, if those who need the services of 


trained gardeners would realize that such 
a profession exists and that anyone who 


can push a lawn mower is not necessarily 
a gardener. The man who sweeps the 
streets may perform a necessary function, 
but he is not a civil engineer. 

Many persons use common sense when 
they need the services of a doctor or 
dentist. They employ professionally trained 
men. Yet, when valuable trees need atten- 
tion, or work needs to be done in the gar- 
den that requires technical, horticultural 
knowledge, they do not use the same in- 
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telligence. They often employ anyone who 
ealls himself a gardener or a tree expert, 
with results such as recorded by Mr. Kains. 

In this country, the trained gardener is 
not generally recognized as a_ professional 
man. Most qualified, trained gardeners 
received their training in European gar- 
dens and schools. Our young men are not 





“Professional Gardening is an honorable 
profession,” says E. K. Thomas. As Secre- 


tary of the Rhode Island Horticultural 
Society, he freely shares his garden 
knowledge through lectures, calls, bul- 


letins. Formerly, he was Superintendent 
of Parks in Providence 


so much inclined to work and study under 
competent leadership for many years for 
low wages, in order to acquire practical 
experience and technical knowledge. 

Capable men are available. however, and 
more are now being trained in_ botanical 
gardens, arboretums, colleges, on. private 
estates, and in nurseries. These men can- 
not be hired for the same wages as ordi- 
nary labor, however. This is an important 
consideration, Perhaps Mr. MacAdams got 
just what he paid for. 

We see advertisements, occasionally, for 
“oardeners” who are also required to be 
chauffeurs, window washers, and handy 
around the house, indicating that what the 
advertiser needs is a handy man, not a 
professional gardener; there is a_ vast 
difference—E. K. Tuomas, Secretary, 
Rhode Island Horticultural Society. 





—When I wrote the 
Thomas refers it 


item to which Mr. 
seemed to me that no 
“philosophising” was needed to point a 
moral. As he says, “Mr. MacAdam got 
just what he paid for.” I have no more 
sympathy for his ilk than he has. The 
man I have sympethy for is the victim of 


the “professional gardener” who takes ad 


vantage of his c¢lient’s ignorance and 
“soaks him, good and plenty.” I may have 
something to say about this in a later 


issue.—M. G. Kalins. 


A Weed Control Leaflet 


To the Editor: 

NOTED with interest in my June copy 

of FLOWER GROWER a short item o1 
“Spraying Lawn Weeds,” page 279. I am 
taking the liberty of sending you a reprint 
of a report on our recent experimental 
work with chemical weed eradicators (Th« 
Chemical Eradication of Lawn Weeds). 

We feel that mercurated ethyl stearat: 
is far superior to iron sulphate and that 
sodium chlorate should never be recom 
mended to the average house holder be 
cause of its extreme inflammability. Ws 
are continuing our tests with the stearat« 
and with two additional organic poisons 
which show possibilities.—J. H. HANLEY, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Another Notable Oak 
To the Editor: 


& the June FLoweR GrROwER I noted 
interest in old Oak trees. Has mention 
been made of the Oak at Mount Royal, 


N. J.?. The owners, the National Geo- 
graphie Society, believe it was undoubtedly 
standing when Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. Mount Royal is about three miles 
south of Woodbury. The last time I saw 
this tree it was in the midst of a wheat 
field but enclosed by a wire fence. The 
National Geographic Society is to be 
praised for its interest and protection of 
even such insignificant things as a lonely 
but venerable Oak off in a farmer’s field.— 
ARRIETTA S, MiIckALsSon, (Ohio) 


Words of Praise 


To the Editor: 

FIND THE FLOWER GROWER is a true 

gardener’s magazine. There is no waste 
space, no stories, household hints, ete., 
with which so many so-called garden 
magazines fill their pages. 

As president of The Little Gardens Club 
of Portland, I am especially interested in 
the club news, the many splendid articles 
on specific plants, flower arrangements and 
Nature lore. The article in the December, 
1937, issue entitled “What’s Wrong with 
Garden Clubs” I found so pertinent that 
[ read it to our hundred members at our 
first business meeting. 

Keep up the good work of giving us 
garden news or flower news.—(Mrs.) H. P. 
HARMER, (Ore.) 


Southland an Extraordinary Iris 


To the Editor: 
7 is worthy of comment that this year 
(which is a poor one for Iris in this 
locality because of an untimely freeze) the 
new fall blooming yellow Iris, Southland, 
bloomed profusely before the freeze and 
again in about ten days after the freeze. 
Four stalks with about 20 blooms were cut 
the afternoon the blizzard came, April 9, 
and now (May 2) it is blooming again. 
I consider it a superb Iris. My plant is 
only one year old and came from the 
Cooley Iris Garden in Silverton, Oregon.— 
(Mrs.) GEORGE CLEMENTS, (Tex.) 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THE FLOWER 


GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
page of the magazine in which the item appears. 
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September is Daffodil Planting Time 


For Daffodil beauty and splendor next Spring—plan and plant now! 
Listed below are 22 Daffodil varieties in two Special Collections, each 
variety selected for its excellence of bloom and adaptability to climate. 
All bulbs are guaranteed large No. 1 double-nose size, the best to be had, 
and conform to Van Bourgondien’s standards of highest quality. 


[DAFFODILS FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


per bulb *per doz. 








I CID 5 .6:6.6'p.0'8:5v0lcva'se hoedeaccenn $ .30 $3.00 
SOT Oa ree 25 2.50 
ES earns .30 3.00 
Golden Frilled (Incomparable ). seakece. Ge 2.00 
Helios (Incomparable) ..... 25 2.50 
John Evelyn (Incomparable) . -30 3.00 
King Alfred (Trumpet)...... -20 2.00 
Lady Diana Manners (Barri) ie name gnakaaes ae 4.00 
Lord Wellington (Trumpet)................6. 35 3.50 
Mary pages SR 6:kcs5 peak C64 canwa te 1.25 12.50 
Mrs. H. Krelage (Trumpet)... ........... 25 2.50 
Thalia "(Tazetta NG 6056.45 hed eb eales whan 25 2.50 


* Not less than six at the dozen rate 


SPECIAL OFFER "A" 


1 bulb each of abeve 12 varieties $3.75 
3 bulbs each of al ove 12 varieties 11.00 
6 bulbs each of above 12 varieties 20.00 





[——G ARDEN DAFFODILS OF UNUSUAL MERIT—— 


per 3 *per 12 
Bernardino (Incomparable)..............0seeee- $ .45 $i. * 
Campernelli Odorus Rugulosus (Jonquil)......... .30 
Cheerfulness (Gardenia Daffodil)................ 45 33 
EE SUED. .n5.00 000 seseseeses sactedaae> ae 1.10 
ea ce canes dng oe dwn d6claa 80 2.50 
GOONS MOSEF (POetak) ..ccccccccscccccsccvces -35 -85 
Pheasant’s Eye (Poeticus).......... eae -30 ° 
Van Waveren’s Giant (Trumpet)................ -60 2.00 
Victoria (Bicolor Trumpet).......... biti ievete 1.50 
Will Scarlet (Ine omparable)........... -40 1.20 


* Not less than six at the ‘dozen’ Tate 


SPECIAL OFFER "B" 
3 bulbs each of above 10 varieties $ 4.00 
6 bulbs each of above 10 varieties 6.50 
12 bulbs each of above 10 varieties 12.00 











Varieties may be ordered individually, or in Special Offers “A” or “B” 














Just Published 


New points of view for those 
wishing to excel in the art of 
arranging flowers. An_inspira- 
tional picture of a highly personal 
art... its principles are presented 
clearly and simply. 


CREATIVE 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


By Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom 
Foreword by Mrs. William Crocker, President, Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of New York State. Illustrated 
with 25 halftones. Price $2.00 


MODERN DAHLIAS 


By J. Louis Roberts—Edited by Leonard Barron 
This modern manual covers every phase of present- 
day dahlia culture. Illustrated with sixteen line 
drawings. Price $2.00. “In this book will be found 
the essence of dahlia cultivation.”—Horticulture 





Doubleday, Doran Outdoor Books 
14 West 49th St., New York City 


O Please send me your garden book catalogue. 
Please send me the books I have checked below 













































For your convenience, check your choice of varieties or offers on this ad, | (Creative Flower Arrangement.........+++++++ee0: $2.00 
tear it out and mail it to us. Shipment made immediately if desired. | T) DheGare. TeMURG. onc ccc ees cevecvecccrscesesseasees $2.00 

Shipping charges prepaid if remittance in full accompanies order, | Petesninmenis: enbiaut O Send C. O.D. 
Ve * RSET eS TCC OCTET RT CE OTE OTT TEC ET Cer ° 
an Bouréondien Bros Address . ; : eee eae eee TOeT TTT CCT ST TT 
— “ SR ie ac ntsc keke sake obra eneenene Btate. .cccccccesees 

<——. Box 22 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 
j 
BRAND'S Qo Work 
— & 





Famous 
PEONIES 


i ti | FOR seventy years Brand Peony Farms 
70TH have been sending peony roots to its 
ANNIVERSARY | customers scattered all over the temperate 
CATALOGUE, world. Into every state of the Union, to 


THE FINEST | ee F 
CATALOGUE | Alaska and Hawaii; all over Canada and 





WE HAVE EVER into Mexico; to Australia, New Zealand, 





ah Chile, the Argentine and to South Africa. 
| Sucetiees telly Into all countries of Europe and the 
La " Orient. Everywhere satisfied customers 
PRONIES. UL have been supplied with our stock. 
IRISES, : 
and the World’s No matter where you live, if you 
entent and wish good peonies, write US and 
most complete 
aiciten al we can supply them from the 
OWN ROOT World’s Greatest Peony Collection, 
ty | as fine a stock as can be purchased 
anywhere. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
134 E. DIVISION ST. FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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WITH 


A” MUA 


(Simplified Soilless Growing) =, am 





| Now you can have real fun grow-| This plant was started in 
is sand from a 5 inch cutting 
| ing your flowers and vegetables by | 4 weeks ago. Now 15 inches. 
this practical and new SIMPLIFIED, | Note sturdy, healthy growth. 
SOILLESS METHOD. You'll be de- ; 
lighted with the results. Fine sturdy Some Suggestions 
growth in an amazingly short time.| For Use of NU-A 
° l. 
IT’S SIMPLE House Plants 
Any One Can Use It 
Use just ordinary sand. All you have Greenhouse Benches 
to do is to mix NU-A with water, and (substituting sand or cin- 
sprinkle your plants daily according to na for soil) 


the directions. ONE MIXING—a  tea- 3 
spoonful to a gallon of water. oe . 
PNU-A is a complete plant food. It| For Growing Seedlings 
contains all the elements necessary for for Transplanting 
plant growth, | (gives much higher per 
Thoroughly tested by one of the fore- | centage of gerr ninz ation, 
most scientific institutions in the country, | stronger, quicker growth, 
and compounded by a famous firm “i eliminates damping 
analytical chemists. off.) 





Get a can of NU-A and learn the only simple 
method of soilless growing. $1.00 can enough for 
25 gallons of growing solution. 


If your local dealer can’t supply you, send 
$1.00 direct to: 


NU-WAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. F—230 Fifth Ave. New York City 
A few desirable 


















territories still open for responsible dealers 
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